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PLANS OF DOING GOOD. 


The village of Hambleden is about 
sixty miles from London, and contains 
about 1500 inhabitants. The clergy- 
man of the parish holds that, ‘‘ Every 
minister is, by his own choice, the 
servant of God, and the servant of 
that flock of which he is appointed an 
overseer; and as such, he is to devote 
his whole time and strength to those 
services which he has chosen. A 
clergyman’s family, house, occupa- 
tions, and every thing connected with 
him, should be consistent, and all fa- 
mily arrangements made subordinate 
to his parochial duties.” Under the 
influence of this principle, he has de- 
vised various plans for the religious in- 
struction and edification of his people; 
and these plans are disclosed in a 
handbill which he issues on the first 
Monday of November in every year. 
He has lately published an account of 
the design and success of these various 
plans, taking them severally as they 
stand on his annual handbill. There 
is so much good sense and ministerial 
devotedness exhibited in them, that 
we feel constrained to present them 
concisely te our readers; many of 
whom belong to that sacred profession, 
and all of whom are, we trust, inte- 


rested in kindred plans of doing good. 
Vor. VI._—37 








The account of the Sunday-school 
could not be without interest, even to 
children; and though, in its details, it 
may be inapplicable (as may many 
other suggestions in the article) to the 
state of things in any section of our 
country, yet it may lead to the adop- 
tion of other measures of a similar 
charactey, adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of every neighbourhood. 
We are indebted for our knowledge 
of these plans, to the Christian 


Guardian, a London religious perio- 
dical. 


The handbill begins with a notice 
about Bibles, &c.; it next announces 
that subscriptions to the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Church Missionary Society, &c. will 
be received. Then comes the follow- 
ing paragraph and its illustration. 

‘“The quarterly papers for the 
Church Missionary Society, and the 
Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, will be delivered to 
the subscribers on oe 15th of 
January, 16th of April, 9th of July, 
8th of October—at Hambleden School- 
room, at 6 o’clock, and information 
respecting the above societies will 
then be given. Any person who 
pleases may attend.” 

‘‘ These quarterly meetings are in- 
tended to keep alive the spirit of 
charity towards unenlightened nations, 


| and are well attended. There is no- 
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thing, it is hoped, to which the most 
rigid observer of due order could ob- 
ject. They are solely meetings of 
the minister and his flock. No strang- 
ers, cither to address or to be address- 
ed, are invited. They are opened 
with the evening hymn and a short 
prayer, and also closed with a psalm 
and a prayer. The simple detail of 
missionary progress occupies about 
one hour and a half, and such articles 
of natural curiosity, connected with 
Scripture history, or with the mission- 
ary labours, are introduced, as may 
tend to enliven and instruct those who 
are present. Pomegranates, olives, 
dates, the Esquimaux works, Mora- 
vian baskets, Indian bows and arrows, 
New Zealand dresses, idols, myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia, or any thing else 
that can elucidate the subject, are oc- 
casionally produced. There is no 
collection made for the missionary 
cause, but the quarterly subscriptions 
are received, and any trifling donations 
that may then be offered, are accept- 
ed.”” 

The next paragraph relates to a 
lending library, which has been twenty- 
three years established at Hambleden, 
and is succeeded by the following im- 
portant notice, and observations— 

** The holy Scriptures are read and 
explained in Hambleden School-room, 
Tuesdays, eleven o’clock; Skirmett, 
at Sam. White’s, Fridays, one o’clock, 
&e. Any person who pleases may at- 
tend.” 

When ministers look minutely into 
the state of their flocks, they cannot 
but feel considerable pain at the con- 
sciousness of the responsibility that 
exists, of giving individual spiritual 
food to all their sheep. Time and 
strength can never, be found for 
rendering domiciliary, yisits of any 
great use in explaining Seripture, (at 
all events to a large number,) and the 
pulpit will not allow of that, familiar 
exposition which necessarily must be 
used to convey correct ideas to an un- 
educated mind. No one but those 
accustomed to question the poor, or 
to be questioned by them, can form 
an idea of what, by way of explana- 
tion, they require. It is not only line 
upon line, and precept upon precept 
they need, but it is almost word by 
word, and letter by letter. Nor must 














it pass our observation, that the most 
valuable part of our flocks (because 
to them is committed the teaching of 
the infant mind) are often, for a great 
portion of their lives, excluded from 
the public service of our church. 

A young wife, to whom we naturally 
look as the instructress of her chil 
dren, finds herself soon encumbered 
with a family: she cannot bring them 
to church, for the infant will seldom 
allow her or the congregation to at- 
tend. They come when their infants 
are baptized, and that is all. Now at 
these cottage readings, they are able 
to attend, and many eagerly take ad- 
vantage of them. It is by no means 
unusual to sce eight or ten children in 
arms, and if one is restless, the mother 
can easily retire, and, being near her 
own home, the fatigue of carrying the 
infant is not regarded. So with the 
aged and infirm: to walk two or three 
miles to church and back, is no easy 
matter, and for the minister to wait 
on each such individual is altogether 
impracticable. Thus the declining 
years of many of our people are not 
cheered by the lamp of life, and when 
they require the sinking eye of mor- 
tality, if not daily, at all events weck- 
ly, to be raised to the cross of the 
Saviour, there is no kind voice to di- 
rect it, and they are not kept in that 
watching, and praying state, which 
their appointed shepherd, and _ the 
church to which he belongs, would 
most earnestly desire. Vhe plan 
adopted at these readings is very sim 
ple. The time fixed in the handbill 
is always punctually observed, and 
before the bell is rung, the little flock 
may be observed preparing for the 
summons. The clergyman rings the 
bell himself, and on entering the 
room, a short prayer is offered up. 
The portion of Scripture is then be- 

in in continuance with the last read- 
ing. From ten to thirty verses are 
gone through, almost word by word, 
with the distinct meaning of every 
passage and its reference to others, 
and explained as simply as possible. 
The whole passage is then repeated 
in a sort of paraphrase, and lastly, the 


‘practical duties arising from its con- 


sideration are summed up under three 
particular heads. This, with the 
Lord’s prayer and another, comprising 
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any prominent features of request, 
suggested by the portion read, occu- 
pies one hour, after which, the little 
party retires. The attendance, con- 
sidering the hour, (which is never 
later than two o’clock,) is very good. 
In general, when there are four read- 
ings in the week, there will be from 
eighty to ninety persons present at the 
four cottages. The following are the 
appendages requisite to these Cottage 
Lectures:—About eight Bibles or Tes- 
taments, a dinner bell, a door scraper, 
a door rug, some matting, a few 
benches, and a little fuel. And in the 
selection of the” house, attention to 
our Lord’s direction, St. Matt. x. 11, 
so as to meet at the dwelling of the 
most respectable cottager, by whom 
you are bid welcome. Of course the 
male attendants bear a small propor- 
tion to the female, about twelve or 
fourteen weekly; but sickness or 
weather interfering with out-door la- 
bour, often increases their number, 
The little congregations do not now 
vary much in number. Of course 
these readings are not intended to 
supersede the minister’s visits to sepa- 
rate cottages, or attendance on the 
sick individually. 

Then follow notices about Sunday 
and adult schools, &c. 

‘* Such parents as wish to send their 
children to the Sunday-school, may 
apply to the Rev. H. C. Ridley. The 
present number of scholars is 131 
girls, and 109 boys.” 

‘It is thought better to give this 
general notice, than individual invita- 
tion, as in this, and every other privi- 
lege, it is desirable that the parisho- 
ner make the request to the minister, 
not the minister to the parishoner. 
Of course in so extensive and scatter- 
ed a parish as Hambleden, there must 
be many schools on the week-days, 
(seven or eight, ) besides a lace school 
in Hambleden for thirty-six girls, and 
a school for nearly as many boys; but 
on the Sunday it is advisable to bring 
all the pupils together, to examine 
their proficiency, and to bring them 
up m the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. The Sunday-school opens 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
closes immediately after evening 
church. It is divided into twenty- 




















The school began with fourteen girls, 
twenty-two years since. The instruc- 
tion is similar to that of other Sunday- 
schools. Soon after the church bells 
announce the hour for public worship, 
the children prepare to start, and in 
order to prevent talking by the way, 
they sing a psalm from the school 
door to their seat in church. The 
95th or 84th Psalms, are generally se- 
lected. The number of scholars is 
now 240, and it is gradually increas- 
ing. The children from a distance, 
bring their dinners with them during 
the summer; and those in the village 
go home for dinner. The remainder 
of the year, they are provided with a 
thick nutritious soup, made on Satur- 
day, at the parsonage-house, and car- 
ried down to the school that night. 
It is warmed during church hours, on 
Sunday morning, two children and 
one school-mistress remaining at home 
and taking care that every thing 
should be ready, table-cleths spread, 
and the soup placed on the tables, in 
red porringers, with a spoon in each, 
by the time that the morning service 
concludes. Each child, when it has 
finished its meal, carries the porringer 
into the wash-room, and they are all 
washed and put by in the school- 
room, on Monday morning. In order 
to provide that no soup should be 
wasted, which in the event of a wet 
Sunday might be the case, there are 
sixteen block-tin cans with covers, 
wherein whatever remains is placed, 
and sent to the distant sick or indi- 
gent, by the children that are pre- 
sent. On the Sunday following, the 
cans are brought back to school. 
Nearly the whole of the first and 
second class of boys are plough-boys, 
or labourers, who have for some pe- 
riod left the day-schools.—A Sunday- 
school, well conducted, is a most im- 
portant feature in a large parish. It 
keeps up a connexion between the 
minister and his flock, and enables 
him to press those solemn duties 
home to the hearts of its members, 
which, at ten years of age, when they 
go to day-labour, they too often for- 
get. The girls are all dressed alike, 
in straw bonnets, check aprons, and 
blue check tippets. The boys in 
long white pinners with sleeves, In 


seven classes, or occasionally more. t the first week of November, the sum- 
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mer clothing is put by, (viz. the tip- 
pets and pinners,) and gray drugget 
cloaks are delivered in their stead. 
These continue in use till the first 
week in May, when they are returned, 
repaired, baked, and put by till want- 
ed. Pepper is strewed between the 
layers of cloaks to preserve them from 
moth.” 

a oT persons wishing to be in- 
structed concerning the communion, 
are invited to attend at the school- 
room, Hambleden, at five o’clock, on 
the evenings of the Sundays on which 
notice has been given at church, of the 
celebration of the communion on the 
following Sabbath.” 

** The number that come, is from 
150 to 200, and the opportunity is 
taken to explain, in connexion with 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
the great principles of religious know- 
ledge, the fall of man, the consequent 
corruption of human nature, the pro- 
mise of a Saviour, and redemption 
through his blood, the necessity of 
the regenerating and sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit; then the 
institution of the sacrament, and the 
duties of communicating.”’ 

‘* The evening school for teaching 
ane persons and those who go 
to daily labour, to read and write, will 
open in Hambleden School-room, on 
Tuesday, November 11, at half-past 
five o’clock, and be open from that 
hour till eight, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, during the winter. ‘The women 
and girls will be taught at the parson- 
avbeun, on the same evenings, at 
the same hours, The number of scho- 
lars last year, was 131.—It is intended 
to open the sewing-school for lace 
makers, soon after the evening school 
closes. Nearly seventy attended last 
summer.” 

The adult-school is a most valuable 
addition to an agricultural parish, and 
though attended with considerable 
fatigue, fully repays the minister who 
undertakes it. Let it be noticed, that 
at the weckly schools of a country 

arish, and even at the national ones 
in the neighbourhood, few boys can 
be retained after ten years of age. 
From that period till they reach man- 
hood, they must be indebted either to 
Sunday-schools, (which they usually 
quit at fifteen,) or adult-schools, for 














keeping up the knowledge they have 
acquired, There are many also who 
have not had the same advantages 
with themselves in younger days, who 
when they come to an age to be able 
to appreciate the value of knowledge 
feel their deficiency. To them the 
adult-school is open. They come if 
they please, but no invitation, except 
the general one in the handbill, js 
given. Nothing can be more gratify- 
ing than their attendance; 108 were 
on the list last year, and the average 
present was above 90, 

“Any young men desirous of read- 
ing the Scriptures, and having them 
explained, are invited to attend at 
Hambleden School-room, on Sunday 
evenings, from six to seven o’clock, as 
during the last year.” 

The Sunday evening reading has 
only been tried one year, but pro- 
mises to be of much use in establish- 
ing in the minds of all the fleck, the 
great truths of Scripture, which they 
have been either taught at school, or 
of which they are still ignorant. The 
invitation was, in the first instance, 
given to the young men alone; but 
admission was soon so sought by the 
aged, that none are now excluded. A 
class of about twelve young men read 
the portion of Scripture, verse by 
verse, and it is commented on and 
explained familiarly as they procced; 
then paraphrased, and practical duties 
insisted on. The reading is preceded 
by singing the Evening Hymn, and is 
concluded with a psalm and prayer. 
The attendance is very regular, and 
great satisfaction is expressed, From 
150 to 200 are usually present. The 
bell rings punctually at six, and the 
whole is concluded by half-past 
seven.” 


There are other notices about Sav- 
ings Bank, supply of fuel, potatoes, 
clothing, vaccination, &c. &c, The 
following cautionary remark, is given 
by the correspondent of the work 
from which we take our notice, and 
to which we will only add, that when 
Mr. Ridley’s brethren generally, are 
disposed and enabled to adopt such 
measures for the religious instruction 
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of their parishes, so far as they can be 
adapted to the habits and institutions 
of this country, ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers will become indeed 
helps meet for each other. 


“It is of great importance that per- 
sons desirous of doing good should 
not attempt more than they can stea- 
dily and perseveringly pursue. The 
stated reading and exposition of Scrip- 
ture; the superintendence of Sunday 
and adult-schools; the visiting of the 
sick, &c. will require considerable 
time. The young minister therefore 
will do well, before adopting such 
plans, to pause and consider whether 
he can undertake all these plans, 
without sacrificing that time which 
private devotion, study, meditation, 
preparation for the pulpit require. 
Let him feel his way gradually, and 
not attempt too much at once. It is 
easy to increase, but not so easy to re- 
linquish, labours of this kind,” 


We have been thus liberal in our 
use of this article, because it requires 
to be seen together, to judge of the 
sensible and practical character of the 
system. And we will suggest the in- 
quiry to those who have the interests 
of Zion and the welfare of mankind 
at heart, if there is nothing in it which 
is unknown in our present schemes of 
doing good, and which might be 
adopted in cities and large towns, as 
well as in scattered parishes like that 
in which Mr. Ridley labours? Are 
there not many ways, yet to be tried 
among us, of extending information; 
correcting erroneous views; removing 
unfounded prejudices; and conciliat- 
ing the favour and kindness of those 
who have been blinded and misled by 
thoughtless and impious men? Have 
we done all that is practicable to 
make known the means of grace and 
knowledge to those who are ignorant 
of them, and to remove the seeming 
obstacles to their use? Let the reader 








look into his own street or neighbour- 
hood; to the outskirts of his city or 
town; to the distant districts of the 
parish in which he resides; to the 
little hamlet of two or three houses; 
or to the humble dwelling of poverty, 
or the wretched abode of vice,—and 
say if he has done all he could to pro- 
mote piety and happiness, and to 
check the prevalence and avert the 
consequences of vice’? Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship, daily, to thy 
conscience and thy God; for thou 
knowest not that thou shalt be any 
longer steward. 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


Mr. Editor—tit has been stated be- 
fore in your Magazine, that the Sab- 
bath-school teachers in New York, are 
united in an association, and hold 
monthly meetings, principally for the 
purpose of discussing questions which 
have relation to the Sabbath-school 
cause. At the meetings for June and 
July, the question was—‘* What are 
the duties of a Sabbath-school teach- 
er?” and as it was thought that an ab- 
stract of the remarks which were made, 
might be generally useful, authority 
was given to transmit them to you for 
publication. That they contain any 
new ideas upon the subject, is not 
anticipated; but all know the power 
of repetition, and that ‘‘lme upon 
line, and precept upon precept,” are 
necessary, to bring up our minds to 
the fullest performance of duty. The 
remarks are here classified, for the 
purpose of giving them more clear- 
ness and force, and are therefore not 
exactly in the order in which they 
were delivered, 


It was said, that the examination of 


motives was one of the first duties of a 
Sabbath-school teacher; and that these 
should be, simply, a desire to honour 
God, and do good to souls. 

To repent of their deficiencies, of 
which they soon become sensible, was 
stated to be another duty; and with- 
out this repentance, teachers could 
not be greatly engaged in their work. 
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And the performance of this, would 
lead them to another duty, viz. prepa- 
ration. A preparation of mind by 
prayer and meditation, and an exami- 
nation of the subjects of the lessons, 
were necessary; so that when a teacher 
came to his class, his scholars might 
have their expectations realized, and 
derive those benefits which they were 
Jed to expect from attendance at the 
Sabbath-school. An unprepared teach- 
er, must be in a great measure an un- 
fruitful one. 

Brotherly love, and admonishing 
one another, were considered promi- 
nent duties, and should be exercised 
and cultivated; and meetings for 
prayer would increase affection, and 
excite to diligence, and the necessity 
of God’s grace, to fit for duty, would 
be felt. 

To impart religious instruction 
being the great object of Sabbath- 
schools, it was said the teacher should 
know the way of salvation himself, or 
he cannot teach it to his pupils. And 
the scholars should be taught their 
lost state by nature, and their condem- 
nation by the law of God, on account 
of sin: they should have the way of 
salvation opened to them, and be led 
to Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God, 
who is able to take away their sins, 

Amongst the regular practical du- 
ties of the teacher, to punctuality was 
assigned a most conspicuous place. 
The opinion was expressed by one, 
that it was an almost universal fest of 
the merit and usefulness of a teacher. 
Those teachers who feel sufficient in- 
terest in the work, to be uniformly at 
school in season—are sure to be use- 
ful when there. Want of punctuality 
subjects the teacher to the reproach 
and remarks of the scholars, and de- 
stroys his influence with them: for the 
inconsistency between his practice 
and his precepts, will be constantly 
presenting itself to the minds of his 
pupils. Punctuality of the teacher 
prevents many evils: if the minds of 
the children become dissipated by 
play, before the arrival of the teacher; 
it will be some time before they be- 
come settled down to a suitable frame 
for receiving religious instruction. 
Punctuality was said to consist, not in 
coming to the school at the time of its 
opening, but in being there before 








that time; in order that the scholars 
may be received as they come in, the 
books distributed, and all preparations 
completed, so that when the time ar- 
rives, the duties of the school may 
immediately commence, and no time 
be lost. The punctual teacher can 
require punctuality in his scholars, and 
this he should follow up by faithful 
visitation in all cases of absence; but 
the teacher not punctual himself, can- 
not require punctuality in his scholars 
—for his own example condemns him, 

The duty of teachers to seek out 
and adopt the most successful methods 
of instruction, was considerably en- 
larged upon. Children were com- 
pared to bees; which are never idle, 
but always in pursuit of honey, from 
flower to flower: but bees can obtain 
no sweets from artificial flowers, but 
from those only of nature’s growth. 
And thus children should not be 
taught the devices of men, but the 
truths of God, as revealed in the Bible. 
She thought that simplicity in adapt- 
ing the language to the capacity, and 
explaining Scripture truth by things 
with which the children were familiar 
—was the great art of teaching well. 
The teacher should embrace every 
opportunity, and every suitable inci- 
dent, to instil knowledge and piety 
into the minds and hearts of his pupils: 
and he who pursued this plan, would 
find his efforts successful. 

It was said also to be a Sabbatli- 
school teacher’s duty, to endeavour to 
increase the number of schools and 
pupils, by example and persuasion in 
this good work. 

In visiting, Sunday-school teachers 
were exhorted to remember the com- 
mand, ** to do good to all as they have 
opportunity,” and to make it an aim 
to endeavour to benefit the parents 
of their scholars; which they can often 
do, both in temporal and spiritual con- 
cerns, by expressions of kindness and 
interest, in what concerns them and 
their offspring. 

A consistent example, was claimed 
to be of superior importance. If Sun- 
day-school teachers are Christians, 
their hearts should be engaged, and 
their conduct correspond. They 
should pay more attention to their 
own personal conduct, and practise 
more self-denial, as being persons who 
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are watched by their pupils; for these 
are ever ready to imitate, and should 
have no example given them by their 
teachers, but the highest standard of 
Christian virtue. 

In conclusion it was remarked, that 
the study of the importance of our 
duty, and the faithful performance of 
it, should go hand m hand; that the 
imitation of the moral character of our 
divine Master, should be recommend- 
ed to all; aad, it was believed, that 
the faithful performance of duty, 
would afford the mind chaste satisfac- 
tion and comfort in a dying hour. 

Yours, 
a ee 
New York, August 22d, 1829. 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
HELP TO THE GOSPELS. 


A Help to the Gospels; contuining a 
Harmony, Exercises, Illustrations, 
and Practical Lessons from the LHis- 
tory and Miracles contained in the 
four Gospels. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, 1829. 


The gospel history furnishes the 
principal subject of Sunday-school in- 
struction, and is that which in most fa- 
milies serves as an introduction to the 
other Scriptures. It lays the founda- 
tion of all Christian knowledge. Not 
only the subject, but the style and 
language recommend it for this pur- 
pose. Yet there are circumstances at- 
tending the study of the gospels, 
which, if not duly regarded, render 
them in a manner uninteresting and 
unedifying. Like other books which 
we have read in our infancy, they are 
familiar to us; but that familiarity, 
owing to the confused and feeble im- 
pression which they at first made, is 
general and inaccurate. And the per- 
suasion that we are well acquainted 
with them, prevents any effort of the 
mind to examine them minutely, or to 
digest and arrange the subject matter 
of them. Sunday-school instruction 
will help to correct this evil, in the 
minds of the rising generation. But 
even this instruction is likely to par- 
take of the loose and superficial cha- 
racter of that study and knowledge by 
which it is directed. For there are 











probably very few teachers who have 
entirely freed themselves from the 
embarrassment just mentioned. Even 
when we think we understand a pas- 
sage well, there are probably many 
words in that passage, the precise 
meaning of which we should not be 
prepared to give. And if words are 
not understood, the whole passage 
must be in a measure unintelligible. 
But this is not the sole difficulty 
which occurs in studying the gospels. 
Their numerous parables contain allu- 
sions to ancient customs, to the geog- 
raphy of the country, and to facts in 
history, which must be known in or- 
der to a thorough understanding of the 
narrative. To attain this necessary 
knowledge from extensive reading, 19 
not within the reach of most young 
people: it must be attained by the 
help of brief explanations. Again, 
the gospel history is derived from 
four distinct books, written by differ- 
ent men, and these pursuing different 
courses of narration, and each relating 
a variety of facts and circumstances 
omitted by the rest. It is therefore 
the business of the reader to digest 
and arrange these in his own mind, 
and to form a regular and compact 
history, which possesses unity and 
chronological order. To do this, will 
require time, skill, and labour; anda 
manual thus prepared, is in great de- 
mand. Another very great desidera- 
tum, which few individuals can fully 
supply from their own resources, 1s 
the art of deducing from every por- 
tion of Scripture, the lessons of in- 
struction which it contains, and the 
practical bearing which it has upon 
the conduct and temper of the mind. 
The success of the art depends, it is 
truce, on the exercise of a discriminat- 
ing mind, and on a lively and devout 
spiritual discernment; but it also re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the 
main ideas contained in the passage. 
Such knowledge may be derived, in a 
good measure, from a commentary; 
but then it often requires more study 
than the reader can afford, and per- 
haps he cannot have access to so large 
and expensive a work. And indeed, 
in the practical business of instructing’ 
youth, in which lessons should be 
plain, short, accurate, and strictly 
adapted to the purpose, the best in- 
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formed persons may find a great con- 
venience in having a well digested 
compend furnished to their hand. 
Some small manual, which should fur- 
nish the reader relief in his difficulties, 
and assist and encourage him in his 
Biblical inquires, has been greatly 
wanted; and such an one, if I mistake 
not, is furnished by the above men- 
tioned work. Allow me to give a brief 
view of the plan. 

The whole gospel history is divided 
into sections of convenient length for 
ordinary recitation, and each of them 
embraces one or more narratives or 
= not merely as they are re- 

ted by one evangelist, but as collect- 
ed from the united contributions of all. 
Each of these sections consists, Ist, of 
a simple and concise abstract of the 
narrative embraced in the section; 
which enables the mind with a single 

lance to comprehend the whole. 
2d. A list of questions, suited to di- 
rect the attention of the reader to 
every material point in the narrative; 
so that no fact or important circum- 
stance may be overlooked. 3d. Ex- 
planations of words and phrases which 
might otherwise not be well under- 
stood, and especially of the figures 
and symbols used in parables: (these 
explanations ought to be made to the 
young, so as to satisfy all reasonable 
inquiries, and it is convenient to have 
the explanations at hand.) The 4th 
and last part of each section, consists 
of practical lessons on every portion of 
the narrative. These lessons are full 
and particular; they serve to apply 
the examples and precepts of the gos- 
pel, to an immense variety of cases, 
and are adapted to awaken in the 
mind, those sentiments which the pas- 
sage would naturally suggest. 

There is probably no class of readers, 
to whom this manual may not be use- 
ful, but there are certain classes to 
whom it may be peculiarly so. Pa- 
rents may derive from it much assist- 
ance in the instruction of their fami- 
lies. Most children may be assisted 
by it in preparing for recitation, either 
in the family or in the Sunday-school. 
But Sunday-school teachers are the 
class, to whom it cannot but be of in- 
calculable benefit. To those who } 
possess abundant helps of a larger 


kind, such as dictionaries and com- | 

















mentaries, it will serve as a convenient 
manual, in which they will find, in a 
condensed form, the information scat- 
tered through many books, or per- 
haps loosely arranged in their own 
minds. 

To those who have not read much, 
and have not leisure to read extensive- 
ly, it will be of essential importance, 
and will enable them at all times to 
make suitable inquiries of their pupils, 
and to impart interesting instruction, 
The direct application of the book, 
which is to the study of the evange- 
lists, will not mark the limit of its 
utility; for it will put the reader in 
possession of a model, which he may 
adopt with great advantage in pursuing 
further the study of the holy Scrip. 
tures. 

After passing this high commenda- 
tion on a Sunday-school book, I take 
the liberty of adding a remark or two, 
on the methods of communicating in- 
struction. 

In many schools I perceive very 
little interest felt either by teachers or 
scholars, and the schools have scarcely 
more than a name to live: nor would 
they have even this name, were it not 
for agents and missionaries from abroad. 
The method of instruction in those 
melancholy cases, as far as I am ac- 
quainted, is that of teaching by rote. 
The scholar commits to memory, or 
professes to commit, all he can, and re- 
cites it verbatim to his teacher: this 
being done, and tickets being distri- 
buted, the whole work is done. No 
questions for explanation are proposed 
either by the teacher or pupil. The 
teacher’s powers are not called into 
exercise; his feelings are not awaken- 
ed by the nature of the subject, nor 
by the condition and character of the 
pupil. On the other hand, the pupil 
employs no other power than his me- 
mory, and that about words of which 
he understands little or nothing. This 
employment occupies his time, and 
prevents his abuse of the Sabbath; 
but his mind is not improved, his heart 
is not affected, he is not conscious of 
becoming wiser or better by attending 
the school, and not being in the habit 
of answering questions from his own 
knowledge, he is embarrassed and dis- 
couraged when any question of this 
kind is proposed. How uninteresting 
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is this method compared with its op- 
posite! There, every power of the 
teacher is awake; he considers the 
meaning of every word, he assists the 


inquiries of his pupil, and presents | 


subjects in which he feels that the 
spiritual interests of his pupils are 


~ 


deeply involved. A corresponding ex- | 


citement is produced in the mind of 


the pupil, and his whole soul becomes 


absorbed in the employment. It is | 


unnecessary to assert, that schools 
thus conducted will flourish and im- 
rove, when they take this vigorous 
iold of the deepest principles of the 
human mind. And O! if ministers, 
elders, and church members, did but 
recommend and countenance such a 
course of instruction, how much good 


they might thus do for the cause of 


Christ, and the improvement of their 
fellow creatures! 


EDINBURGH PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional | 


School, and the other Parochial In- 
stitutions for Education, established 
in that city in the year 1812; with 
Strictures on Education in general. 
By John Wood, Esq. Pp. 262. 


A notice of this volume in a foreign 
religious journal, led to some remarks 
in the June number of the Magazine. 
Since that time, we have received the 
work itself; and we feel bound in 
justice to the author of it, to present it 
again to our readers. 

The parochial institutions in Edin- 
burgh, of which the 
School is a branch, were commenced 
in 1812, in consequence of the 
alarming degree of depravity disco- 
vered among the youth of that city, 
during the scene of riot and blood- 


Sessional* 





* So alled from the circumstance, 
that the session, or officers of the kirk 
or church, have so much to do with 
its Management. 

Vou. VI.—-3$8 





shed, for which the first day of that 
year is memorable. 

The ministers of Christ, with a zeal 
and promptitude becoming their voca- 
tion, immediately assembled to devise 
some plan of reform; and so cheer- 
fully were the measures they pro- 
posed, seconded by the magistrates 
and other leading men of the city, that 
on the 26th of the succeeding April, a 
Sabbath-school was opened in each of 
the parishes of the city, undera teach- 
er, (specially appointed for that pur- 
pose by the kirk-session of the parish, ) 
whose duty it was, to accompany his 
pupils to the parish church, during the 
hours of divine service. The whole 
system was then placed under the di- 


| rection of ten persons, being a minis- 


| ter and an elder from each church- 


session. 








The exercises in the schools con- 
sisted of prayer, (which was directed 
to be short,) general reading of the 
Bible, and instruction in the Lord’s 
prayer, the ten commandments, &c. 

The instruction given in the schools 
was exclusively religious; because the 
benefits of general learning are there, 
as here, enjoyed by all who desire 
It was 
therefore justly resolved, ‘‘ that there 
was neither necessity nor propriety in 


them, on the week-days. 


permitting the slightest encroachment 
to be made on those feelings of reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, which have so 
long distinguished the people of Scot- 
land.” 

It was soon found that many pupils 
were unable to read at all, and this 
fact led to the formation of the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School—which was 
opened in April, 1813; and to which, 
five scholars from session or 
church, were to be admitted gratis, 
and ten more from, and on nomination 


each 
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by, each session, were to be admitted 
on payment of 6d. per month. 

In 1823, asmall circulating library was 
annexed to the institution, and pro- 
duced (as we have often seen in ourown 
schools) a very surprising effect; be- 
coming at once a source of high plea- 
sure, and of valuable instruction. 
And in 1825, an evening school for 
the benefit of adults, was established, 
and opened two hours every evening, 
except Saturday and Sunday. To this 
school admission was obtained upon 
payment of 3s. per quarter—a sum 
small enough to make it accessible to 
all, and large enough to relieve it of 
any degrading associations. In this 
school, a father and son have been re- 
peatedly seen learning together. The 
average number of children attending 
the sessional school in 1827, was 500 
—all under the tuition of one master, 
on the monitorial system. 

Our author goes farther in his com- 
mendation of the catechising system, 
than the notice we saw induced us to 
suppose. Instead of ranking it among 
the most interesting modes of teach- 
ing, he says that of all the methods 
of instructing the young in religious 
knowledge, (and perhaps we may add 
in every other species of knowledge) 

** CATECHISING appears to us to be 
at once by far the most interesting, 
and the most profitable. By this, how- 
ever, we trust we shall be understood 
as recommending something more, 
than merely reading, from a book de- 
nominated a catechism, a certain num- 
ber of prescribed questions, and hear- 
ing the child repeat by rote the words 
which are set down for him, in the 
same book, as answers to these ques- 
tions. We here employ the term in 
its more comprehensive signification, 
‘to instruct, by asking questions, and 


correcting the answers.’ At the same | 


time, we are far from asserting, that 
*a form of sound words,’ drawn up 





| 
} 
} 





on the principle to which we have re. 
ferred, when rightly employed, and 
holding only its proper place in reli- 
gious education, is by any means with- 
out its use. On the contrary, we 
think it wise in every church to have 
formularies of its own of this descrip- 
tion, to serve both as text-books and 
standards to its young members; as 
text-books, to secure their attention 
being called to those fundamental 
truths, without which Christianity 
might be reduced to a meagre and 
lifeless system of ethics; as standards, 
to guard their minds as much as pos- 
sible from error of opinion, with re- 
gard to these essential points. Much 
were it to be wished, however, that 
all such works as are put into the 
hands of children, should be compiled 
exclusively for their benefit, and with 
reference to their age and capacity. 
Perhaps it would be of advantage, that 
there should be more than one com- 
position of this kind; one for younger 
children, and one, at least, for more 
advanced catechumens. 

**Highly necessary is it, also, to 
guard against the abuse, which has 
crept into religious education, from 
the employment of these useful com- 
pilations. ‘Too many a parent has 
unhappily been led to imagine, that 
he gives his children a sufficient know. 
ledge of religion, when he teaches 
them ‘to say their questions.’ And 
how, in general, are they said? With- 
out one single idea (we speak literally 
and sincerely) attached to the words, 
which they are compelled most re- 
luctantly to repeat like parrots.” 


To prove that this unintelligible 
course is pursued, instances are men- 
tioned in which the pupil 


‘‘ May unfortunately become en- 
tangled with the answer to a very dif- 
ferent question, in consequence of an 
unhappy coincidence between them 
in some one expression; and thus, (as 
the meaning with him has nothing to 
do with the matter, ) he may easily be 
carried away into arrant nonsense, or 
even the most horrid blasphemy. Nor 
let it be imagined, that it is only 
in the case of answers more than 
commonly intricate, that such a. cir- 
cumstance can occur. In these cases, 
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we readily acknowledge, the danger is 
much increased. But, with regard to 
all catechisms, however easy,* and, 
in short, every thing else which is al- 
lowed to be learned merely by rote, 
such an incident is most likely to hap- 
pen, and, in truth, is of daily occur- 
rence. Neither, in such cases, is it 
always an easy matter to put the 
automaton right. To do so by 
pointing out to him, though come to 
years of sufficient understanding, the 
absurdity of what he is saying, is, in 
gne inured to these mechanical habits, 
an idle attempt. Neither must we 
think of confining his attention to the 
particular part of his answer where 
the error lies. He will insist (like 
the old woman at Roslyn, or any other 
daily exhibiter of spectacles, when in- 
terrupted) on being allowed to say 
the whole over again from the com- 
mencement, and, in so doing, will 
perhaps repeat again and again the 
same palpable nonsense, probably 
adding, at the same time, that he ‘is 
quite sure it is in that way in his 
book.’ ” 

‘** But it may be asked, ‘ What is 
meant by making a child understand 
the truths of religion? Hath not an 
apostle acknowledged that, Great is 
the mystery of godliness’—and what 
he found to be mystery, shall we pre- 
tend to make plain even to the con- 
ceptions of children” Such questions 
we admit to be at once pertinent and 
highly important. In order to an- 
swer them, it will be necessary to 
keep in recollection, that there are 
more senses than one, in which we 
may be said to understand a thing. 
We are said, for example, to under- 
stand the narrative of any remarkable 





* Others, as well as ourselves, may 
have repeatedly heard the question in 
the Church of England Catechism, 
‘What is required of persons to be 
baptized? answered with a tone and 
punctuation, which would indicate, 
that, if the respondent had any notion 
at all upon the subject, (which most 
probably he had not,) he conceived 
that by repentance he was to forsake 
faith as well as sin—* Repentance 
whereby they forsake sin and faith, 
whereby they believe,’ &c.” 

















phenomenon, when we have received 
a just conception of the appearances 
described, though neither ourselves 
nor the narrator have the slightest no- 
tion of the cause of these appearances. 
A physician is said to understand his 
profession, when he knows the cir- 
cumstances under which certain re- 
medies ought to be applied, in order to 
effect a cure, and the method of their 
application, though he may not in 
many cases be able to account for 
the mode of their operation. We 
may, in short, perfectly understand a 
thing, in so far as we have any con- 
cern in it, while, in other respects, it 
is itself involved in obscurity. This is a 
distinction, which cannot be too much 
attended to in the religious instruction 
of children, and we might also add, of 
those of riper years, for all in this im- 
perfect state, are at best but grown 
children. We ought ever to remem- 
ber, that, in the department of reli- 
gion, no less than of nature, ‘there 
are secret things that belong unto the 
Lord our God,’ as well as ‘things 
which are revealed, that belong unto 
us and our children for ever.” Thus 
we are bound to make those entrusted 
to our care understand, as a revealed 
truth, that by the death of Christ par- 
don has been secured to sinners, 
and to point to them the authority 
upon which we make this statement— 
to show them no less clearly, by the 
same authority, that in the benefits of 
his death, noimpenitent sinner can ever 
have the slightest hope to participate 
—and to render them well acquainted 
with the appointed means by which 
these benefits may be made available 
to themselves. But itis quite unne- 
cessary, and would indeed be highl 
improper, to perplex their minds with 
any subtle and idle inquiries about the 
method, in which this sacrifice, so 
clearly revealed, can operate for sal- 
vation. Such discussions, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, ought never to be 
heard in their presence. 

After explaining the terms, it will in 
general be most convenient for the 
catechist, to break down the answer 
into parts, and to satisfy himself, that 
the pupil both understands each indi- 
vidual part, and its connexion with 
the others; to call upon him to men- 
tion any texts of Scripture which he 
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can adduce, (whether set down in his 
book or not,) as proofs of the doc- 
trine which is there taught; and also 
to direct his attention to any other 
passages of Scripture, or any other 
parts of the catechism, which may 
either illustrate the present subject, 
or receive illustration from it. ‘Thus, 
on the pupil repeating the summary, 
* Thou shalt love thy neigbour as thy- 
self,’ the question should be put to 
him, Who is thy neighbour? It may 
then be followed up, by asking, Whe- 
ther the same question had ever been 
put before’* by whom and to whom? 
and what was the answer returned? 
By these means he is led into a repe- 
tition of the beautiful parable of the 
good Samaritan, by which our Lord 
endeavoured to remove the selfish 

rejudices of the Jews upon this sub- 
ject. Hence also the inquiry naturally 
arises, Who the Samaritans were? and 
in this manner is frequently opened up 
a wide field of illustration and informa- 
tion, of peculiar service to those who 
are already well acquainted with the 
catechism and its more immediate 
bearings, affording them an agreeable 
variety, making the Scripture at once 
more plain and more pleasing to them, 
and giving them general habits of at- 
tention and interest, with regard to 
every thing, which they either read, or 
hear. No one, who has not himself 
practised this method of instruction, 
either with regard to religious or gene- 
ral knowledge, can have an adequate 
conception of the extent of informa- 
tion, which may, in this most pleasing 
of all shapes, be communicated, and 
permanently retained.—If any part of 
the answer to a question in the cate- 
chism be in the slightest degree in- 
volved in another, then examination, 
and (what a Jawyer would call) cross- 
examination, becomes more than usu- 
ally necessary. We have been the 
more particular in specifying the 
nature of the examination, because it 
is by actual trial alone, that the full 
extent of its necessity can be appre- 
ciated. Those even, who have had 
long experience of the ordinary me- 
thod, are in general themselves won- 
derfully ignorant of its inadequacy.— 


-— 
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Above all, before quitting any ques- 


tion, the greatest pains should be 
taken to see that the pupil is well 


aware of the practical effects, which 
the knowledge he is acquiring ought 
to have upon himself, and upon his 
own conduct. This ought by no means 
to be confined to the questions upon 
the moral law. With regard to all 
passages, on the contrary, where the 
use of the technical expressions of 
theology may mislead the thoughtless 
(perhaps even the thoughtful) pupil, 
into a most erroneous and dangerous 
notion, that the unmerited mercy of 
the gospel implies in any respect a 
dissolution of moral obligation, such 
precaution is more than usually ne- 
cessary. In employing it, the cate- 
chist will only be imitating the exam- 
ple of the great apostle of the Gentiles. 


We trust the extracts we have made 
from this valuable publication, are 
sufficient to show the views of the 
author respecting one department of 
religious education. And we find it 
unnecessary to enlarge on the subject 
ourselves, inasmuch as the opinions 
we hold, have been already presented 
to our readers, in the numbers of this 
Magazine for January and March of 
the present year, in the articles to 
which an asterisk is subjoined. The 
word of God, as it is contained in the Old 
and New Testament, in the appointed 
means of its dispensation, receives His 
blessing: and wo to him that takes 
from it, or adds to it. But, in the va- 
rious means of communicating instruc- 
tion to others, in their religious du- 
ties and interests, it is better to speak 
five words that may teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an un- 
known or unintelligible tongue. We 
contend only for the use of language 
and illustration, in all our teaching, 
adapted to the mind we would in- 
struct; and for this we shall contend 
long and earnestly. Let no teacher 
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suppose that any instruction is given, 
till the terms, used to convey it, are 
understood by the child: and if all | 
teachers will observe this rule, their | 
labour and their pleasure will equal- | 
ly increase, and the profiting of their | 
pupils will appear unto all men. 

In the conclusion of these remarks, 
we cannot forbear to transfer to our 
pages a paragraph from some remarks 


in a late Christian Observer, and 
which, as we think, are not of limit- 
ed application. The 
yery rare, in which such suggestions 
to ministers of the gospel, of what- 
ever denomination, would be out of 
place. And especially in the prepara- 
tion for a Bible class exercise, every | 


instances are 





thing should be done which is prac- 
ticable, to throw as much interest and 
instruction into it as the subject and 


eccasion will admit. 


“If catechetical exercises are per- | 


formed in a cold, listless, uninterest- 
ing, and negligent manner, little bene- 
fit is to be expected from them. But 
if the clergy in general, would enter 
earnestly in the work; if they would 
labour, first, to imbibe themselves the 
spirit of the catechism, and would 
make the precepts of their catecheti- 
cal instructions the subject of unceas- 
ing prayer to the Giver of all grace; 
and if they would study, by the uni- 
form expression of kindness, and by a 
manifest solicitude for the spiritual in- 
terests of their flock, to conciliate 
their regard and affection; and, by 
using the utmost plainness and sim- 
plicity of speech, to reach their under- 
standings; if, moreover, they would 
give its due prominence to every part 
of this admirable compendium, and 
while they enforce the moral duties 
which it enjoins, be particularly 
careful to fix in the minds of their 
catechumens, those principles of faith 
in a merciful Redeemer, dependence 
on the Holy Spirit, and love to God, 
which form exclusively the springs of 
all acceptable obedience;—thcn we 


, should entertain little doubt that the 
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| the same. 


benefit would be extensive and lasting: 
the blessing of God would attend the 
ministration of his servants, and our 
Jerusalem become a praise in the 
earth.’’ 


AN OBJECTION CONSIDERED. 


It has been often objected to Sun 
day-schools, that they are devices of 
men, to relieve parents of a duty, or 
deprive them of a privilege, which 
It is 
said, (and we well remember hearing 


God designed entirely for them, 


the objection urged with great earnest- 
ness and eloquence, by an aged and 
distinguished minister of the gospel,) 
that Sunday-school teachers were in- 
terfering with what 
others ; 


belonged to 
and that they were thus 
neglecting their own duty, and assum- 
ing an office which Providence has 
provided others to fill, who can fill it 
much better than themselves. 

We are confident this subject is 
better understood it was five 
years since; but those who keep an 
assortment of objections to Sunday- 
schools, still retain this, which, though 
comparatively out of date, may suit 


than 


the fancy of some accidental cus- 
tomer. 

If the question was fairly put, whe- 
ther it is proper to take the religious 
education of the young, out of the 
hands of their parents, and to devolve 
it upon any strangers? the answer 


, from every intelligent mind would be 


‘It has been observed 
with equal truth and elegance, that it 


is not in the church (and the observa- 
_ tion is alike applicable to the Sunday- 
school) that the great task of religious 
education is to be fully accomplished. 
It is under your own roofs, under 
your own eyes, and in the sacred re- 
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tirement of your own homes. It is 
you alone who can know the various 
characters of your little children, and 
follow the progressive opening of their 
minds, and adapt all your instructions 
to their wants and their capacities. It 
is you alone who are with them al- 
way, who can seize the happy moment 
when instruction will best be received, 
and avail yourselves of all the little in- 
cidents of life, from which wisdom may 
be gathered. And above all, it is you 
alone who can convey to them in- 
struction in that tone of parental ten- 
derness, which no other human voice 
can imitate, and to which God hath 
opened every fountain of the infant 
heart.” 

But what shall we say of the multi- 
tude of parents, not only in cities and 
large towns, but in every parish, who 
are some unable and some unwilling 
to instruct their children in these 
things—some indifferent to the whole 
subject, and others decidedly hostile 
to any religious instruction? Some 
are too indolent, some too*ignorant— 
others diffident, and others still, en- 
tirely thoughtless,—and shall the vast 
multitude of children, thus neglected 
by those to whom God and nature 
have assigned a peculiar duty, be 
therefore neglected by all others? 
What benevolent mind can hesitate to 
answer, no? The question put con- 
cerning such, is not ‘whether they 
shall be taught by parents or stran- 
gers?” but whether they shall go to 
Sunday-school, or not be taught at all 
—‘* whether, in a Christian land, they 
shall be suffered to continue in a state 
of hopeless ignorance and depravity, 
-curses to themselves, and to their pa- 
‘rents, and to society; or, by means of 
a religious education, be rescued from 
this degrading and wretched condition, 








—— 


and at least have an Opportunity offer. 
ed them of becoming useful members 
of society, and faithful servants of 
their God?” 

The necessity of the case being 
thus shown, concerning some classes 
of children, and provision being made 
tomeet it in the form of Sunday-schools, 
it was found that there was something 
in the character and administration of 
this system of benevolence, which 
gave it an obvious superiority over any 
other general plan of instruction that 
had been devised. For though many 
children, we trust, are receiving a 
more thorough and faithiul religious 
education, under parental and private 
care, than any which a Sunday-school 
or Bible class can furnish; yet, as a 
system for the religious instruction of 
a community, it has been abundantly 
proved, that Sunday-schools possess 
an efficacy, which cannot be attributed 
to any other. 

However well domestic instruction 
may have done, or the public cate- 
chetical exercises, so extensively ob- 
served in former years, or the stated 
ministration of God’s word in the sanc- 
tuary,—Sunday-schools, as means of 
instruction for children, have excelled 
them all. Nothing of a kindred chia- 
racter has yet been found to excite so 
much interest, and to adapt itself so 
easily to times, places, and circum- 
stances, or that is so capable of cn- 
largement and indefinite improvement. 
Nor is it surprising, when a plan of in- 
struction so attractive, simple, and 
successful, was exhibited, that parents 
who might be competent to instruct 
their own children should avail them- 
selves of its advantages, and that in 
this way, an institution designed origi- 
nally for those who had no better 
means of instruction, should be found 
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to possess advantages, of which all 
might be desirous to avail themselves. 
it is in this way, that Sunday-schools 
have become the plan of instruction 
for all classes of people—high and 
low, rich and poor: and the obvious 
and peculiar advantages which they 
afford for improvement in divine sci- 
ence, have led the most faithful and 
intelligent parents to place their chil- 
dren there; where the children of the 
poorest and most degraded class, may 
also resort for rebuke, exhortation, 
and instruction in righteousness. 





WHAT CHILDREN EXPECT OF TEACHERS. 


Extract from a letter to the Editor, dated 
Westfield, (Mass.) September 11, 1829. 


Dear Sir—A Sabbath-school was 
commenced here in 1817, and has 
been kept up amidst many discourage- 
ments, to the present time. It re- 
mained eight years without a library, 
and for ten years was continued only 
four months in a year. The number 
of scholars has varied from one hun- 
dred to three hundred. There has 
been, since the school was first estab- 
lished, a gradual improvement in the 
general management, order, and in- 
struction of the school. Many have 
felt, however, that Sabbath-schools 
were useless, and have lent their aid, 
only as they have been impelled by 
the exhortations and arguments of 
others. In this we have received 
much help by occasional visits from 
agents of S. S. societies. There have 
been some among us, that have felt 
that religious instruction imparted to 
children, must have a salutary, if not a 
saving influence; that if they should 
never become Christians, they would 
certainly be better members of society. 
Others have felt that the seed sown 
might lie buried long, but would 
eventually spring up, and bear pre- 
cious fruit. 

Such our Sunday-school has been. 
Now, we believe the Lord by his Spi- 
rit has come nigh, and touched the 
hearts of some of its members. Within 
the last three months, five teachers 





| and nine scholars have given evidence 


| 


of a change of heart. Others seem 
disposed to seek salvation, and we 
hope that many of them may be 
brought to embrace the Saviour. 
There has been no excitement, no 
noise; but a silent operation of the 
Spirit of God—the still small voice 


| Saying to, here and there, an indivi- 





dual—** This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

We feel more than ever the benefit . 
of Sabbath-schools. They are bene- 
ficial, we know, although they should 
not prove the immediate instrument of 
the conversion of a single individual; 
they do prepare the way to render 
other means of grace effectual. The 
children, by attending Sabbath-school, 
acquire a habit of attending church 
regularly on the Sabbath, and a re- 
gard for serious things, which may, at 
some distant period, be the means of 
bringing them within the reach of 
some means of grace that may be 
sanctified to them. 

We believe, too, that if teachers 
are faithful, no school will long remain 
without hearing some of their pupils 
inquire, what they must do to be sav- 
ed. The children expect and choose 
to be dealt with faithfully. In proof 
of this, | can mention two facts that 
have fallen under my observation. A 
little girl complained of her teacher; 


she said, she only asked the questions 


in the book, without saying any thing 
of the duty and necessity of seeking 
an interest in the Saviour. A short 
time after, the teacher became pious, 
and conversed personally with her 
class. The little girl went home ap- 
parently much delighted, and said 
that she had a new teacher. At the 
commencement of our school, this 
year, several children applied to a 
teacher whom they supposed would 
deal faithfully with them, to be mem- 
bers of her class. Let teachers re- 
member, that children expect them to 
care for their souls. 





SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OB- 
SERVED IN TEACHING, 


The opportunity we have had of 
observing the manner of Sunday- 
school teachers, has been sufficient to 
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satisfy us that it is generally much too | by all means to encourage him to 


mechanical and stiff. They do not 
seem to think that they have any thing 
to do, beyond what the printed page 
before them requires; and as to going 
out of his own sphere of observation 
and feeling, and entering into that of 
the pupil, and thus making himself 
familiar with the precise limit of ob- 
servation, and the precise state of 
feeling which belong to the mind to 
be instructed—such a task is scarcely 
within the teacher’s thought. In conse- 
quence of this misunderstanding (if 
such it may be termed) between the 
teacher and child, very little benefit is 
derived from their interview in the Sab- 
bath-school, and it is surprising that 
any should be expected on either side. 

A modern writer on the subject, has 
well observed, that in all their arrange- 
ments, teachers should regard their 
youngest pupil, not as a machine or as 
an irrational animal, that must be driven, 
but as an intellectual being, who may 
be led; endowed not merely with 
sensation and memory, but with per- 
ception, judgment, conscience, affec- 
tions, and passions; capable, to a cer- 
tain degree, of receiving favourable or 
unfavourable impressions; of imbibing 
right or wrong sentiments; of acquiring 
good or bad habits; strongly averse 
to application, where its object is un- 
perceived or remote; but on the other 
hand, ardently curious, and infinitely 
delighting in the display of every new 
attainment which he makes, It should 
be their anxious aim, to make the pu- 
pil understand, as much as possible, 


what he is doing, no less than to exact || 


from him its performance; familiarly 
to illustrate, and copiously to exem- 
plify the principle, no less than to 
hear him repeat the words by which 


it is expressed; to speak to him, and || 

















speak, in a natural language, which 
he understands, rather than in irk- 
some technicalities or words of art, 
which he knows nothing about: to 
keep him, while in the place of exer- 
cise, not only constantly, but actively 


'and energetically employed; to in- 
spire him with a zeal to excel in what- 


ever is his present occupation, and 


| where he is incapable of excelling 
_ others, still by noticing with approba- 
tion every step which he makes to- 


wards improvement, to delight him 
with the consciousness of progress. 
These obvious principles may be 
grafted on a variety of systems of ex- 
ternal arrangement, adapted ‘to the 
particular circumstances and object of 


each individual institution; but for any 
| defect of the principles themselves, or 
| of a due sense of their paramount im- 
| portance, no system of external ar- 


rangement, however beautiful—no 
selection of books, however judicious 
—no talents or accomplishments on 
the part of the instructer, however 
brilliant and transcendent,—can in any 
degree compensate. 

There may be the same number 
and size of classes; the superintendent, 
teachers, and scholars, may be in the 
same respective positions; the same 
course of study may be pursued: but 
there isa spirit to be caught, as well 
as a form to be imitated. If there is 
wanting on the teacher’s part a proper 
sense of the object to be attained, a 
proper knowledge of the steps to be 
taken, and of the facilities which may 
be commanded—if he depends on the 
system of instruction, rather than on 
his own faithful preparation, and on 
the diligence and zeal, earnestness 
and kindness of manner, with which 
he imparts instruction,—he must not 
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expect that all his pains will result in | 
any thing better than a form of words | 
treasured up in the memory, without 
influencing the heart, or enlightening 
the mind. | 
These views are presented to our | 
readers, as worthy of serious consider- 
ation; and we trust they may lead 
many to examine their mode of teach- 
ing, and see if it is not capable of im- 
provement in some of these respects, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN JAMAICA (Ww. 1.) 


Jamaica is one of the largest and 





most important of the West India 
Islands which belong to Great Britain. 
The island is supposed to contain 
4,000,000 of acres, three-quarters of 
which are an irreclaimable wilderness. 
The number of inhabitants is com- 
puted at over 400,000, more than 
seven-cighths of whom are slaves. 
Spanish Town, which is the capital of 
the island, isa place of considerable 
commerce, and contained in 1823, up- 
wards of 5000 inhabitants. <A gentle- 
man who has been residing there six 
years, as a missionary in the employ- 
ment of the British Baptist Missionary 
Society, recently gave us an interest- 
ing account of the progress of religion 
and of religious education in that place, 
of which we avail ourselves, for the 
benefit of our readers. 

In order to support the Sabbath- 
school as a charitable institution for 
gratuitous instruction, it became ne- 
cessary to prescribe terms of admis- 
sion to the week-day school. These 
terms were very reasonable, and are 
dispensed with in any case where the 
parents were known to be unable to 
comply with them. 


ee 
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“The day-school contained, in Feb- 














rary last, 115 children, and the Sab- | 
Vor. VIL.—39 


bath-school 201. The attendance at 
both these schools is uniformly regu- 
lar, It seldom happens that more than 
a sixth of their respective numbers are 
absent at one time, and some attend 
the Sunday-school from a distance of 
ten or twelve miles. And it is equally 
rare, that any scholar is found coming 
to either, ten minutes after the time 
appointed to open them. 

**Both schools are conducted prin- 
cipally on the Lancasterian plan; and 
the Sabbath-school has 24 efficient 
teachers, five of whom, exclusive of 
the superintendent and patron, are 
whites. 

**The attachment which the chil- 
dren in general manifest to the schools, 
considering their former ideas respect- 
ing them, is surprising. So eager are 
they now to come, that I have been 
repeatedly assured by many of their: 
parents, that it is with difficulty they 
can detain them at home, even in sick- 
ness. In two or three instances, chil- 
dren just beginning to recover from 
severe indisposition, have actually 
been brought to the school, having 
prevailed upon their parents with 
tears to grant their request. 

“The progress they have made in 
their learning, has been highly satis- 
factory. Of the 115 in the day-school, 
20 can read the Bible with facility, 
and answer almost any question there- 
from, that can be proposed. Seven- 
teen are in the New Testament class; 
and the rest, with the exception of 
about eighteen who have Just en- 
tered the school, are reading eas 
lessons on the boards. Their prof 
ciency in writing and arithmetic, is 
equally gratifying. Of the Sabbath- 
school, allowing for their comparative 
disadvantages, J can speak in terms of 
equal praise. 

‘*The bevefits which have already 
resulted from the establishment of 
these important institutions, have (1 
had almost said infinilely) repaid the 
labour and anxiety they have occa- 
sioned. Of the first scholars, four 
have been baptized, and are among 
the most useful members of m 
church. Two little girls, about twelve 
years of age, whom Mrs. P. taught the 
alphabet, have been the mstruments, 
in the hands of a wonder-working 
God, of bringing thew ungodly mo- 
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thers, as broken hearted penitents, to 
the footstool of mercy. These two 
parents, whom I have lately baptized, 
attribute their first serious impressions 
to the prayers of these dear children, 
and their first attendance on the means 
of grace, to their tears and unremitted 
importunities. 

** For about sixteen months, there 
has been a class composed of the 
eldest girls from these schools, now 
amounting to the number of thirty— 
in the hearts of many of whom, I can- 
not but hope, the seeds of grace are 
really sown, They meet for prayer 
and spiritual instruction, in the school- 
room, every Wednesday evening, 
under the superintendence of two of 
the most respectable and intelligent 
female members of the church. The 


two little girls I have just mentioned, | 


are the deputy managers of these 
meetings. The oldest, and best scho- 





lar of the two, and one of the sweetest | 


singers I think I ever heard, selects 
and reads the hymn, pitches the tune, 
and calls on whom she thinks proper, 
to pray—which service many of them 
perform with a fluency and propriety 
scarcely to be credited. 


I hail these | 


appearances as the earnest of an ap- 


proaching rich and abundant harvest. 


‘These schools have had a happy | 


mfluence in many other respects. They 
have evideatly begun to raise the tone 
of public morals: from many a dwell- 
ing have they banished profanity and 
discord; and in many a heart have 
they excited the desire, which per- 
haps was never felt before, to hear the 
words of eternal life—and that chiefly 
through the hymns and passages of 
Scripture which were recited and 
conversed about by the children on 
their return home. Te schools have 
been spoken of in the highest terms, 
by some of the most infiuential gen- 
tlemen on the island, and have been 
exhibited by a considerable proprietor 
in one of the public prints, as being of 
infinite advantage to the community, 
and as most worthy of public support 
and patronage.” 





READING THE BIBLE. 


A friend in New Jersey suggests 
the importance of collecting and pre- 














senting Sunday-school facts, at the 
S. S. Monthly Concert, with as much 
particularity, as to place and time 
is practicable. 


, as 
And he adds the fol- 
lowing remark on the subject of read- 
ing the Bible: 


** The Sabbath-school promotes the 
reading of the Bible much; but would it 
not do so even more, if children were 
apprized, that by reading only efghfy- 
six verses, daily, they would read it 
through every year? The time occu- 
pied would be only about fifteen mi- 
nutes daily; and how great the benefit 
of an annual reading of the whole sa- 
cred volume! How many, like Apollos, 
would be mighty in the Scriptures, 
were this done? Some Sabbath-schoo! 
scholars, and even families, here, read 
the Bible thus in course, much to their 
advantage ; and families that do not 
observe stated seasons of family prayer, 
find it useful to read the Bible so, 
morning and evening. One little Sun- 
day-school girl here, not seven years 
old, is now in Luke’s gospel; having 
read the Bible from the beginning, 
thus far, since she was siz years old, 
in consequence of a hint she heard 
about reading eighty-six verses dail) 
Let the Bible be read through an- 
nually, and it will become the basis of 
education.” 


There is no doubt of the importance 
of this suggestion, and we only wish 
it were easy to prescribe a course and 
manner of reading, to make it a more 
interesting and profitable exercise to 
children, than it is ordinarily made. 
We cannot but believe that the Bible 
is often read in the manner recom- 
mended by our correspondent, with 
very little advantage. It has been 
well observed, that the benefits result- 
ing from a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, are by 
no means confined to occasions when 
we need to call them to mind, for our 
present comfort and direction. They 


extend to the general frame of the 
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soul, and to its growth in grace. “What | 


a rich treasury,” says an eloquent 


writer, “for a supply of holy thoughts, | 
and for the cultivation of holy affec- | 
tions, with the divine aid, does that | 


man possess, whose mind is well 
stored with the word of God! To 


him, the maxim—‘‘ never less alone | 
than when alone,” will be emphatically | 


applicable. No solitary walk, will be 
dull to him. Even sleepless hours on 
his bed, will seldom pass unpleasantly ; 
but will be marked by a heayenly 
calm, if not also by filial joy. 


pected. But these 


though so pure and substantial, are of | 


small value, compared with the gra- 


dual transformation of soul, which, | 
through the divine blessing, will ac- 

company them. Perhaps nothing hu- | 
man promotes more powerfully a re- | 
newal in the divine image, especially | 
of persons in active pursuits, than a | 


habit of dwelling, in hours of solitude 


and retirement, on such portions of | 


the divine word, as best suit our exist- 
ing circumstances, and the existing 
temper of the mind. All that is within 
will be purified, harmonized, cheered, 
and elevated; and it is apparent how 
much a frequent recurrence of such 
an inward frame, must tend to form a 
new creature.”’ 

It is evident, that to the full pos- 
session and enjoyment of such a know- 
ledge of Scripture, it must be very 
extensive and accurate. Sunday- 


school teachers should be in the habit 
of reading the Bible themselves, with 
perfect accuracy; and they should | 
never suffer a child to read, or repeat 
a single verse, without requiring the | 





How | 
often, when thus employed, will he 1 
find time glide swiftly away, and be || 
surprised to find the morning break | 
upon him much sooner than he ex- | 
gratifications, | 











strictest accuracy in speaking the 
words—all the words—and with suit- 
able regard to punctuation, &c. And 
we have remarked, even in those 
parts of the country where the advan- 


|| tages of common schools have been 


most favourably enjoyed, a great de- 
fect in this important department of 
education. Many teachers have had 
no other privileges than those afforded 
by common country schools, (which 
we believe are ordinarily as profitable 
as those in most of our cities;) and the 
negligent or vicious habit of reading 
acquired there, they bring with them 
to the Sunday-school, and this leads 
them to disregard similar habits in 
their pupils. And thus it is that the 
words of eternal truth are often read 
in a manner so careless, irreverent, 
and incorrect, that neither the reader 
nor the hearer can derive much benefit 
or satisfaction from the exercise. We 
do long for the time when every child 
in our country, of seven years old and 
upwards, can read, properly, the 
English language; and we only mean 
by this, the reading of all the words, in 
such a manner, as that the reader may 
himself take, and may intelligibly con- 
vey to others, the true meaning of the 
passage or expression read, 

To acquire the knowledge of the 
Scriptures which is recommended in 
these remarks, it is only necessary to 
read them often and attentively. By 
children, it is well that they should be 
to some extent committed to memory. 
The practice of committing large por- 
tions of the Bible, and of rewarding 
this exercise of a natural faculty, as if 
there was some moral quality in it—is 
nearly abandoned; but still there is 
great, very great advantage in having, 
in the memory, the precise language 
of Scripture, and as much of it as the 
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memory can profitably retain. It has 
been considered best, that children 
should learn a certain portion every 
day, and repeat to a parent or teacher 
what is so learned. An advocate of 
this plan recommends, *‘ that the num- 
ber should not be so great as to make 
the task burdensome; and that what is 
repeated should not only be explained, 
if necessary, but that pains should be 
taken to lead the pupil into its spirit, 
and to be properly affected by it. 
And then the passages should be often 
repeated, and every repetition should 
be attended by affectionate and fami- 
liar conversations, calculated to lead 
to such feelings and dispositions, as the 
passages respectively ought to excite. 
If this is done with tenderness, and 
with due attention to the age, acquire- 
ments, and natural temperament of 
the pupil; and with care to avoid 
whatever may make the employment 
irksome or harassing,—a parent or 
teacher will seldom find a child at- 
tend with reluctance on his instruc- 
tions, but will generally see in their 
countenances and manner, evident 
marks of interest and satisfaction.” 

A writer on this subject, cautions 
parents and teachers against puzzling 
their children or pupils, in religion. 
In this sense, as in others, spiritual 
milk, and not strong meat, is their 
proper food. The great aim should 
be, by divine aid, to make their hea- 
venly Father, and their Sanctifier, but 
above all, their Saviour and his gos- 
pel, the objects of their reverence 
and affection; and this simple end 
should never be counteracted by fa- 
tiguing and bewildering discussions. 
Let them be made to feel the infinite 
distance there is between God and 
man, and they will not be surprised to 
find difficulties in any communication 





, he was much attached. 





which God vouchsafes to his creatures, 


respecting his own nature and goyern- 
ment. 


It will not cease to be our prayer, 


| that our teachers may feel more deep- 


ly the amazing importance of being 
themselves well qualified for the plans 
they have taken; while it shall be our 
effort to furnish them with such hints 
and facilities as it seems to us may 
conduce to this end. 


HENRY MARTYN. 


An Encouragement to Teachers. 


An English gentleman spent a few 
weeks, eight or ten years since, at 
Shiraz. At a public dinner table, 
with a Persian party in the city, there 
was present among the guests, a per- 
son who took but httle part in the 
conversation, and who appeared to be 
intimate with none but the master of 
the house. He was aman below the 
middle age; of a serious countenance, 
and mild deportment, and his name 
was Mahomed Rahem. In the course 
of a religious conversation, the gentle- 
man expressed himself with some 
levity, and Mahomed Rahem fixed his 
eyes upon him, with such a peculiar 
expression of surprise, regret, and re- 


proof, as struck him to the very soul. 
| Upon inquiry, the gentleman found 
_ that he had been educated for a Mol- 
lah, though he had never officiated; 


that he was a man of considerable 
learning, and much respected; but 
that he was very retired in his habits 
of life, and his only inducement to 


| join the party on that occasion, was 


the expectation of meeting an Eng- 
lishman, to whose nation and language 
In a subse- 
quent interview, Mahomed Rahem de- 
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clared to the gentleman that he was a 
Christian; and on being asked whence 
came the happy change, Mahomed 
replied— 


“In the year 1223 (of the Hejira) 
there came to this city an English- 
man, who taught the religion of Christ 
with a boldness hitherto unparalleled 
in Persia, in the midst of much scorn and 
ill treatment from our Mollahs, as well 
as the rabble. He was a _ beardless 
youth, and evidently enfeebled by dis- 
ease. He dwelt among us for more 
than a year. I was then a decided 
enemy to Infidels, as the Christians 
are termed by the followers of Maho- 
met; and I visited this teacher of the 
despised sect, with the declared ob- 
ject of treating him with scorn, and 
exposing his doctrines to contempt. 
Although I persevered for some time 
in this behaviour toward him, I found 
that every interview not only increas- 
ed my respect for the individual, but 
diminished my confidence in the faith 
in which I was educated. His ex- 
treme forbearance towards the vio- 
lence of his opponents, the calm and 
yet convincing manner in which he 
exposed the fallacies and sophistries 
by which he was assailed (for he spoke 
Persian excellently,) gradually inclin- 
ed me to listen to his arguments, to 
inquire dispassionately into the sub- 
ject of them, and finally to read a 
tract which he had written in reply to 
a defence of Islamism by our chief 
Mollahs. Need 1 detain you longer? 
The result of my examination was a 
conyiction that the young disputant 
was right. Shame, or rather fear, 
withheld me from avowing this opi- 
nion. 1 even avoided the society of 
the Christian teacher, though he re- 
mained in the city so long. Just be- 
fore he quitted Shiraz, I could not re- 
frain from paying him a farewell visit. 
Our conversation—the memory of it 
will never fade from the tablet of my 
mind—sealed my conversion. He 
gave me a book—it has ever been my 
constant companion—the study of it 
has formed my most delightful occu- 
pation—its contents have often con- 
soled me.” 

Upon this, he put into his hands a 
copy of the New Testament in Persian. 


Sal 


On one of the blank leaves was writ- 
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ten—‘* There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth—Hennx Mar- 
TYN.”? 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 

ERRORS IN TEACHING—NECESSITY OF 

PLAINNESS-——PROPER PREPARATION 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


For the following remarks, we are 


indebted to a gentleman of distin- 


guished character, who has been long 


'and successfully employed in the 


higher departments of education. We 


| presume our readers will be impatient 


to know the vicws of our valuable cor- 


| respondent, upon those interesting 








topics to which he alludes in the clos- 
ing paragraph, and we trust we shall 
be able to present them at no very 
distant period. 


The importance of leading the 
minds of children to attach distinct 
ideas to the words which are employ- 
ed in their instruction, either orally 
by the teacher, or in the books which 
they read—cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated. In our Sabbath-schools, 
and especially among the lower 
classes, there is much room for im- 
provement in this respect. It surely 
is in vain that the teacher makes the 
most serious and affectionate addresses 
to the scholars, or that books, full of 
the best instruction, are put into their 
hands—unless they understand the 
language which is thus employed. 
Sometimes, even two or three words, 
the meaning of which is not under- 
stood by the child, will throw either 
partial or total obscurity, over the 
whole subject. Had these words 
been explained, all would be clear 
and intelligible. Often, here and 
there, a long and involved sentence 
will produce a similar effect; and com- 
pletely interrupt, or destroy, the 
whole train of thought in the child’s 
mind. “The frequent use of the small 
particles and connexions, such as, 
although, however, besides, or else, and 
the like, is very inconsistent with that 
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simplicity of thought and of style, so | 


desirable in conveying truth, in an in- 


telligible manner, to the infantile and | 


youthful mind. 


To be able to talk to children, and | 


to write for them, so as to bring every 
thing down to the level of their capa- 
city, and both to interest and instruct 





dual and harmonious induction of par- 
ticulars. And this is the yery point, 
in which so many teachers fail. They 
have forgotten the process through 
which their young and ignorant minds 


| had once to pass, in order to take 


'| larger and larger views of the objects 


them, is a very rare attainment; and | 


what but comparatively few teachers | 
A child’s mind is | 
the early | 


or authors possess. 
principally directed, in 


stages of its development, to those ob- | 
jects which are addressed to some one | 
of the senses, and with which it is fa- | 
miliar in the daily (and to more ele- | 
vated minds, the apparently trifling | 


and unimportant) concerns of life. 
is, however, from such objects and 


it | 


occurrences, that the child derives all | 


the elements of its knowledge; all the 


and all its illustrations of the meaning 
of words. 
mature age, and possessing ever so 
cultivated a mind, who sits down to 
the study of a new language, cannot 








| of knowledge, both human and divine; 


and they cannot go back again to that 
minuteness, and particularity, and 
simplicity of thought and of illustra. 
tion, which is so indispensable in the 
early and successful instruction of 
youth, 

Yet those who take an interest in 
this subject, and who are devoted to 
the business of teaching, and espe- 
cially the instructers of our Sabbath- 
schools, ought to take more pains, in 
these respects, to qualify themselves 


| for their highly important work. Nor 
sources of its future improvement; | 
| ment as some would imagine, if but 
Indeed, any one, even of | 


is the task so difficult of accomplish- 


the proper means are employed. Nor 
is the undertaking beneath the dig- 


| nity of the most refined and clevated 


of words, which are drawn from the | 


most familiar objects and occurrences. 
Such examples, judiciously selected 


and arranged, are worth more, in the | 


acquisition of a new language, than | 
all the most subtle and laboured | 


logical or metaphysical definitions. | 
Our Saviour, who knew what is in | 
man, in his discourses to the common | 
people, who heard him gladly, affords | 
continued and striking examples of 


these truths. 


Children, too, direct their attention | 


mostly to particulars. 


In order that | 


they may understand what is said to | 


them, they need a specification of | 


persons, of places, of time, and of oc- 


| 
| 


currences, They do not form any dis- | 
tinct conceptions of general, compre- | 


hensive, and abstract positions. 


It iS | 


true, that there is a wonderful prin- | 


ciple of the human mind, by which it 
is enabled to generalize and embrace, 
in one brief assertion, truths of very 
extensive, and sometimes almost inde- 


finite, application But this power of | 


neralization, in the infantile mind, 
is matured slowly and by degrees. It 
must be carefully cultivated and train- 
ed to exercise, and always by a gra- 





| mind. 
but be sensible of the value of those | 
illustrative examples of the meaning | 





I once heard a friend make an 
address at an anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, the eloquence of 
which, though at a very late hour, 
charmed the exhausted, and for a few 


| moments, restless assembly, into pro- 


found silence, and enraptured atten- 
tion. And I heard the same friend 
address a Sabbath-school, with all the 
simplicity of a little child. And | 
hardly know on which occasion he re- 
ceived the most grateful approbation; 
for his youthful auditors, just com- 
mencing their career of immortality, 
hung on his lips as if fearful of losing 
even a single word that he uttered. 

But why should I refer to a human 
example, when he, who spake as never 
man spake, so that his hearers won- 
dered at the gracious words that pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth—was so 
strikingly characterized by the sim- 
plicity of his language and iilustrations, 
and by the momentous import and 
sublimity of his thoughts. 

It is a healthful discipline, also, for 
the most elevated, and well-informed, 
and profound mind, thus to learn how 
to adapt itself to the capacities of 
mere children, ay, to those of the very 
infant in its mother’s lap. The moral 
mfluence of such an employment, 1s 4 
most happy one, by calling into exer- 
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cise the kindly feelings of a conde- 
scending benevolence; imitating the 
example of him, who took little chil- 
dren in his arms, and blessed them; 
and thus, ever learning to do good as 
. e opportunity. 
~*~ pool: aah and cultivate the 
more delicate sensibilities of the soul, 
and to keep alive those tender and re- 
fined emotions, which an affectionate 
intercourse with the loveliness and 
comparative innocence of childhood, 
is adapted to inspire. 

It improves good taste; for the true 
sources of good taste are to be found 
only in the simple beauty of nature ; 
and no object in nature is so beautiful 
as a little child: whether we regard 
the expanding symmetry of its form ; 
the touching expressions of its coun- 
tenance; the graceful attitudes and 
motions of its body; the correct tones 
and emphasis of its voice; the undis- 
guised frankness of its heart; the ap- 
propriate simplicity of its language; 
the vivid conceptions of its imagina- 
tion; the often graphical perspicuity 
of its thoughts; and the wonderfully 
rapid development of all its powers and 
faculties. Add to this, if possible to 
enhance our interest in so lovely an 
object, that this budding mind is des- 
tined to an endless existence; and, 
under the blessing of God, to flourish 
in immortal bloom, in the paradise 
above. 

It affords one of the best, if not the 
very best, means of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the nature, the faculties, and 
the operations of the human mind. 
No science can be thoroughly under- 
stood, without going back to its very 
elements. What could the astrono- 
mer do, if he was ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of geometry? In infancy and 
childhood, we see the human mind in 
the incipient stages of its development. 
We see the man in miniature, drawn 
indeed, in outlines; but these exhibit- 
ing all the general traits of his intel- 
lectual and moral character. These 
outlines are often so delicate, as 
almost to elude our observation; but 
the earlier and the oftener we study 
them, the better able shall we be to 
discern and discriminate between 
them; and the more accurate will be 
our knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of the mind; for the fictitious 














hues, and colours, and shades, that 
education and _ society afterwards 
spread over all its features, render its 
native and original characteristics ex- 
tremely difficult of detection and of 
analysis. 

It leads to accuracy of thinking.— 
To talk intelligibly to a little child, 
we must, of necessity, first have clear 
and distinct conceptions of what is to 
be communicated. One may hope, 
perhaps, to gain a sort of wondering, 
bewildered attention from a popular 
assembly, if he makes up for the 
obscurity and incoherency of _ his 
thoughts, by the extravagance of his 
manner; the pomp of his language; 
the cloud-like splendour of his float- 
ing, golden-fringed, impalpable im- 
agery; or the presumptuous boldness 
of his assertions. But let him try to 
talk to a little child. His brilliant 
bubbles are all burst; they will not 
bear the touch a moment. 

So far as a correct knowledge of 
the meaning of words is concerned, 
no exercise can be more improving, 
than the teaching of one’s mother 
tongue, to children. In doing this, 
we are forced, from the necessity of 
the case, to go through a complete 
analysis of the meaning in our own 
minds; to ascertain the most simple 
and obvious import of the word, on 
which its more elevated and abstract 
ones always depend; to detect the 
most appropriate examples by which 
to explain it; and, in short, to form 
such clear and distinct ideas with re- 
gard to it, as to be able to convey 
them to the child without hesitation or 
obscurity. 

Any one who will make a fair trial 
of this exercise, will soon find, that he 
has been, for a long course of years, 
using a great many words, in a very 
loose and vague manner, without at- 
taching to them any very distinct ideas; 
and that he must begin to learn his 
lesson over again, before he can suc- 
cessfully teach it to a little child. 

This communication of truth, and 
especially of religious truth, to the 
youthful mind, has also a very salu- 
tary influence upon the religious cha- 
racter of the teacher. ‘* Except ye 
be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” There seems. 
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to be an analogy, in this respect, be- 
tween the progress that the Christian 
makes in the divine life, and that which 
the votaries of science and of the arts, 
make in their respective pursuits—to 
get back to first principles; to follow 
the simplicity of nature. ‘This is now 


every where beginning to be charac- | 
teristic of the highest order of genius | 


and of taste. The poet, the painter, 
the orator, who is thus true to nature, 
is “‘when unadorned, adorned the 
most.” Even politicians are imbibing 
the same spirit; and soon, the inter- 
course of nations, so long furnishing 
occasion for all the intricate and mys- 
terious machinery of diplomatic in- 
trigue, will be regulated by the few, 
plain maxims that enable honest neigh- 
bours to live together in peace. 
Observe the aged Christian.—How 
like a little child! He no more lets 
the pride of his intellect desire the 
sustenance of flattery, from the admi- 
ration bestowed upon his ability to set 
forth and defend all the chapters, and 
sections, and paragraphs, of an elabo- 
rate system of theology. The doc- 
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trines on which his faith now fastens, 
are few, simple, obvious—what a child 
might understand. His feelings, his 
words, his actions, are simple too, like 
the little child’s. What a calm firm- 
ness of soul, what a gentle benevolence 
of heart, what an elevated clearness of 
thought, what an elegant simplicity of 
demeanour—characterize him! He 
has got back to nature; to nature, 
such as you see it in the little child. 
Let us learn more from children, and 
still keep to nature, and not wander so 
far from it, only to undergo the toil of 
retracing our steps. 

Should the writer of the above re 
marks have leisure, he may attempt, 
at a future time, to describe some of 
the means to be used by teachers, and 
especially Sabbath-school teachers, 
and by the authors of books for chil- 
dren, to qualify themselves to impart 
knowledge to the youthful mind; and 








also some of the principles to be 
adopted, and processes to be pursued, 
in the accomplishment of this import- 
ant object. 


_——— 


NOTICES OF NEW EDITIONS, &c. 


Robert and Louisa. 


This popular story, belonging to our 7th series, has been stereotyped, in an 


improved form, and there are added to it, an account of Mary L 





» from the 


London copy, and an interesting sketch of the conversion of Lydia under 


Paul’s preaching. 


To show our readers what we mean by “fan improved (though still very de 
fective) form,” we shall take occasion to illustrate the phrase by examples. 


Old Edition. 


Her “ttle head was continually filled 
with frivolous things; finery and love 
of dress was her delight; her taste had 
been injudiciously cultivated by her 
mother, and it had given rise to pride, 
which often rendered her disgusting to 
those about her. Robert was more 
docile from nature; but he too was 
tinctured with the same pride, and had 
peculiarities rather difficult to manage. 
In order to counteract these baneful 
dispositions, Mrs. Cortland devised the 
plan of sending them to the Sunday- 
school, p. 23. 





Improved. 


Her head was continually filled with 
frivolous things—finery, and a loye of 
dress were her delight; her taste had 
not been properly cultivated by her 
mother, and it had given rise to pride, 
which often rendered her disagreeable 
to those about her. Robert was more 
teachable from nature; but he too, had 
some of the same pride, and was rather 
difficult to manage. In order to cor- 
rect these evil dispositions, Mrs. Cort- 
land thought of sending them to the 
Sunday-school. p. 17. 
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Old Edition. 


While Mrs. Cortland was in the 
piazza, one fine May morning, trimming 
the multiflora-rose, which grew luxuri- 
antly against the lattice, &e. p. 24. 

I will make you a present of the elec- 
trical apparatus. p- 27- 

Obliterated, in some measure, the 
past, from their youthful minds. p. 55. 

Reticule, up into the nursery—vo- 
luntary act—compromise—alacrit y— 
ecstacies—appellation. 

* The next hour found him in the 
garret, trying experiments. p. 28. 


The death-damp began to gather on 
the sick man’s brow! Mary and her 
grief-stricken mother knelt down by 
his bedside. The latter seized with a 
convulsive grasp the clay-cold hand of 
her dying husband; while the former, 


. raising her eyes bedimmed with tears, 


towards heaven, commenced an earnest 
and pathetic petition, &c.—Mary L—, 
». 8. 

' We could not but weep with those 
who wept, and sympathise with those 
who mourned so serious a bereavment; 
and as the earth-clods fell upon the lid 
of that coffin which enclosed, &c.— 
they carried irresistibly to our minds, a 
dread conviction of the frailty of our 
nature. p. 9. 

Imprint affection’s warm and linger- 
ing kiss, upon the blanched cheek, 
on which the grave-worm in so short a 
time, was to begin its rioting. p. 12. 





Improved. 


While Mrs. Cortland was trimming a 
rose-bush at the door, one fine morning 
in May, &c. p. 17. 


I will make you a present of the 
microscope. 


aa them forget what had past. 
p- 36. 

Work-bag, up into the chamber— 
act of their own—bargain—diligence— 
joys—-name. 

The next hour found him in the 
garden, looking at flowers and insects. 
p. 19. 

The dews of death began to gather 
on his brow! Mary knelt down by his 
bedside, and raising her eyes filled with 
tears, towards heaven, commenced an 
earnest petition, &c. p. 50. 


We could not but weep with those 
who wept; and as the clods fell upon 
all that was mortal, &c.—we felt that 
sin is indeed a great evil, to bring sor- 
row and death into the world. p. 51. 


And leave the kiss of affection on 
her pale cheek. p. 54. 


It may not be amiss to observe, that when an objectionable passage or word, 


NABER IED re lS 


can be omitted or altered without any injury to the sense, or any essential va- 
riation in the order or character of the incidents—we feel at liberty to omit or 
alter it. In substituting a microscope for an electrical apparatus, and in leaving 
out the mother’s part, in the scene at the death-bed of Mary’s father, (for ex- 
amples,) we feel as we had done no violation to strict truth, nor to the author’s 
arrangement or purpose in its exhibition. 

The following are a very few of the alterations made in Lloyd’s Catechism in 
Rhyme—a little book which is worthy of much more notice and circulation 
than it has ever yet received. 


Old Edition. Improved. 


Who made you, child, and bade you} Who formed you, child, and made you 
live? live? 





* Which employment seems most natural to a boy, not too old to be teased 
and laughed at about a little boat—trying experiments in the garret with an 
electrical apparatus, or in the garden looking at flies and flowers through a 
microscope’—Even children see these inconsistencies. 


Voi. VI.—40 
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Old Edition. 

Have you an evil heart within? 
Yes: I was even born in sin. 
Is not God angry when we sin? 
Yes: O! how wicked I have been. 
Have you the power to change your 

heart? 
No: ’tis so prone from good to start. 
Where shall the wicked sinner dwell? 
With everlasting flames, in hell. 





Improved. 
Have you an evil heart within? 
Yes: or I should not always sin. 


And does not sin God’s anger move? 
Yes: for I sin against his love. 


Who can your sinful heart renew? 
God’s Spirit, only, makes it new. 


Where then shall guilty sinners go? 
Far, far from God, to endless wo. 





Life of the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather. 
—A new, stereotype edition of this 
volume is also published, and is so 
much reduced in size by the process, 
as to admit the addition of a very sen- 
sible and solemn article, under the 
title of ** The Harvest Field.” 


Devout Exercises of the Heart, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe; as revised and 
published, at her request, by I. Watts, 
D. D. Revised by the Committee of 
Publication of the American 8. S. 
Union. pp. 158.—This is a standard 
work; and for teachers, Bible classes, 
and the more advanced members of 
Sunday-schools, is very valuable. The 
character of Mrs. R. exhibits in re- 
markable and beautiful harmony the 
graces of religion; and no one can 
read her counsels and meditations, 
without feeling that she lived very 
near to God. 


Memoirs of Henry Obookiah, a Na- 
tive of Owhyhee, and Member of the 
Foreign Mission School: who died at 
Cornwall, (Conn.) February 17, 1818, 
aged 26 years. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication. pp. 126.—The 
friends of missions have not yet for- 
gotten the mysterious providence of 
God, which removed this interesting 
young man from the land of the living, 


and blasted all the hopes that had | 














been cherished of his future useful- 
ness, in the cause of the Redeemer. 
The memoir of him is republished in 
a new form, and without other matter, 
and we hope will be found in every 
Sunday-school library in our land. 


A Monument of Parental Affection, 
to a dear and only Son; or a Memoir 
of Joshua Rowley Gilpin: by Rev. 
Joshua Gilpin, of Wrockwardine, 
England. Revised by the Committee 
of Publication of the American 8S. S. 
Union. pp. 108.—It is unnecessary 
for us to notice this work, except 
simply to say, that at the suggestion 
of a very warm and intelligent friend 
of Sunday-schools, we have repub- 
lished it; for it is favourably known, 
we trust, to all our readers. Some pa- 
ragraphs have been omitted in the 
present edition, which are at least un- 
essential to the interest of the memoir; 
and the reduction in size and price 
will, we hope, give a copy of it to 
every Sunday-school library. 


*s Let it alone till To-morrow,” or 
the History of Robert Benton: found- 
ed ona Tract of the same name, and 
prepared for the American S. S. Union, 
by G. T. Bepett, A. M., Hector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 
Revised by the Committee of Publica- 
tion. pp. 72.—We can very cordially 
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commend this entertaining and in- 
structive story to the attention of our 
readers. The strength and danger of 
the habit of putting off, as it affects 
our temporal welfare, but more espe- 
cially as it concerns our eternal inte- 
rests, are very forcibly exhibited. 
More than half the story, in its present 
form, is original; and the arrangement 
of the incidents is very happy and na- 
tural. There is much in it that a 
teacher may question a child about; 
and no child can read it attentively, 
without being able to give some ac- 
count of it. Many useful hints are 
also given to parents, as to the cruelty 
of neglecting to correct such habits 
in their children. 

There is added to the history of 
Robert Benton, an account of Basil 
Lowe, who indulged similar habits of 
procrastination, and whose folly in 
this respect, brought upon him con- 
tinued disasters, and at last exposed 
him to the loss of his soul. This topic 
cannot be pressed too solemnly or too 
frequently on the attention of chil- 
dren, who are sufficiently advanced to 
think seriously of religious obliga- 
tions. 


NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


Well attested facts respecting the 
success of different teachers and modes 
of teaching, are always valuable. We 
are not aware that any particular state- 
ment has been presented to the readers 
of our Magazine, of a system practised 
by Mr. James Gall of Edinburgh, who 
has been favourably known in con- 
nexion with the efforts to instruct the 
blind, in the arts of reading and writ- 
ing. Mr. G.’s system is said to have 
been successfully adopted in the in- 
struction of adults, as a branch of pri- 
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son discipline; and we are quite sure 
that any mode of teaching must be 
peculiarly valuable, which facilitates 
the acquisition of knowledge by 
adults—so difficult is it to bring their 
neglected faculties into exercise. 

Mr. G.’s is called “the Lesson Sys- 
tem;’’ and although there are grades, 
and departments, and considerable 
artificial arrangement attending it, we 
shall only, and very concisely, state 
the process and results of an experi- 
ment, made some months since at 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. 

Three highly respectable clergy- 
men of that place, collected the chil- 
dren of the various schools, formed 
from the general population of the 
city, and examined them, on two seve- 
ral days, individually, familiarly, and 
apart from each other, with a view to 
ascertain, precisely, the degree of 
their religious knowledge on three 
points; considering this the best cri- 
terion by which to judge of their 
understanding on other less important 
points in the gospel scheme of salva- 
tion. 1. Our connexion, as sinners, 
with Adam. 2. Our connexion with 
Christ, as a Saviour. And 3. The 
means by which we become interested 
in salvation by Christ. After the 
closest and most judicious examina- 
tion, the result in each case was mi- 
nuted—distinguishing those points 
which they understood, from those 
they did not understand, and from this 
list, twenty-two were selected who 
were marked as entirely ignorant on 
all the points on which they were 
examined; and from these twenty-two, 
ten were taken as subjects of the ex- 
periment; with whose capacities, at- 
tainments, and condition in life, Mr. 
G. was utterly unacquainted. These 
children Mr. G. took under his ine 
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| 
struction, two hours every day, for | 


eight successive days; and his instruc- 


tion was given from day to day in the | 
church, publicly, in presence of pa-_ 


rents and teachers, and all others who | 


chose to attend. On the 14th of July, 


sors, clergymen, teachers, and others, 
was held, the Rev. president of Aing’s 


College being in the chair; on which | 


sult of his labour. Sixteen doctrines 


were prepared, in which the children 
had been taught, viz. 


1. Of the Bible, its design and au- 
thority. 

2. Of Adam, and our relation to him 
in the covenant of works. 


and 2d, In bringing down the curse on 
all mankind. 


4. Why sin will be visited with pun- | 


ishment, notwithstanding God’s per- 
fections of goodness and mercy. 


5. The utter inability of man to help | 


himself. 


tion by Christ. 

7. The reasons why repentance can- 
not save us. 

8. The reasons why good works 
cannot save us. 

9. How the curse is removed by 
Christ. 

10. How eternal life is restored by 
Christ. 

11. Why Christ the Son of God 
alone, and no created being, could ac- 
complish man’s redemption. 

12. The nature and exercise of 
Christ’s offices, as prophet, priest, 
and king. 

13. How we reccive an interest in 
Christ’s salvation. 

14. Why faith, repentance, and new 
obedience, although necessary, are 
not meritorious, 

15. Of the last judgment. 

16. The grounds upon which the 
righteous will be acquitted, and the 


wicked condemned, at the last judg- 
ment. 








After being examined generally and 


_ satisfactorily on each of these heads, 
| the chairman, by means of a list of t 
| names with which he was furn! shed. 


called up some of them individually, 
who were carefully examined, and 


| showed, by their answers, that they 


| severally understood the nature of the 
1828, a public meeting of the profes- | above doctrines, and their mutual re- 


lation to each other. 


| Old Testament history, from the 


. ss | count of the death of Moses, down. 
occasion Mr. G. was to exhibit the re- || 


They were then examined on the 
aC- 


wards to that of the revolt of the Ten 


‘Tribes in the reign of Rehoboam, 


| Here they distinctly stated and de- 
' scribed all the leading circumstances 
| of the narrative comprised in the 


‘‘First Step,’? whose brief but com- 


| prehensive outline they appeared, in 





various instances, to have filled up at 
home, by reading in their Bibles the 
corresponding chapters. From the 


| various incidents in the Sacred Re- 
3. The consequences of the fall— | 
Ast, In the loss of eternal life, and why; 


cord, with which they had thus been 
brought so closely into contact, they 


drew, as they proceeded, a variety of 


practical lessons, evincing that they 
clearly perceived, not only the nature 


_ and qualities of the actions, whether 


good or evil, of the persons there set 
before them, but the use that ought to 


| be made of such descriptions of cha- 
6. The origin of the plan of salva- | 


racter, as examples or warnings, in- 
tended for application to the ordinary 
business of life. 

They were next examined, in the 
same way, on several sections of the 
New Testament, from which they had 
also learned to point out the practical 


_ lessons, so important and necessary for 


the regulation of the heart and life. 


| The meeting were surprised at the 








' minute 


and accurate acquaintance 


which they displayed with the mult- 


plicity of objects presented to them,— 
at the great extent of the record over 


_ which they had travelled,—and at the 
| facility with which they seemed to 


draw useful lessons from almost every 
occurrence mentioned in the passages 
which they had read. But the most 


important part of the exercise,—that 


| 


| 


which showed more particularly the 


great value of this system, and with 


which the meeting were especially 
_ struck,—was the appropriate applica- 
| tion of the lessons from Scripture, 


| which they had previously drawn. 
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They were desired to suppose them- 
selves placed in a great variety of 
situations, and were asked how they 
ought to conduct themselves in each 
of these. A few examples may be 
given, though it is quite impossible to 
do justice to the subject. A boy, for 
instance, was asked, “If your parents 
should become infirm and poor, how 
ought you to act towards them?” ‘I 
ought,” replied the boy, **to work, 
and help them.” And being asked, 
‘© Whence he drew that lesson?” he 
referred to the conduct of Ruth, who 
supported Naomi and herself by glean- 
ing in the fields.—A girl was asked, 
‘*If your mother were busy, and had 
more to do in the family than she 
could easily accomplish, what ought 
you to do?” Her answer was, ‘I 
ought to give her assistance,” and she 
referred to the conduct of Saul, in as- 
sisting his father to recover the asses 
which were lost; and to that of David, 
in feeding his father’s sheep, when his 
brothers were at the wars.—A little 
boy was asked, ‘‘ If your parents were 
too indulgent, and seemed to give you 
all your own will, what ought you to 
do?” *T ought not to take it,” re- 
plied the boy very readily; and added, 
that it was taking his own will that 
caused the ruin of the prodigal son.— 
Another boy being asked, ‘If you 
should become rich, what would be 
your duty to the poor?” answered, ‘I 
ought to be good to the poor; but it 
would be better to give them work 
than to give them money, for Boaz 
did not give Ruth grain, but bade his 
shearers let some fall, that she might 
get it by her own industry.” 

They were then examined on biog- 


raphy,—the Life of the late Rev. | 


John Newton being chosen for that 
purpose ; from whose history they 
also drew some very useful practical 
lessons, and seemed very desirous of 
enlarging, but had to be restrained, as 
the time would not permit. 

They were next interrogated scien- 
tifically, as to the production, the na- 
ture, and the properties of several 
familiar objects, with the view of 
showing how admirably calculated the 
Lesson System is for furnishing the 
young with a knowledge of natural 
science and of the arts. One of their 
little companions being raised before 

















them on a bench, they described 
every part of his dress, from the bon- 
net downwards, detailing every pro- 
cess and stage of the manufacture, 
The bonnet, which was put on his 
head for this purpose, the coat, the 
silk handkerchief, the cotton vest, 
were all traced respectively from the 
sheep, the egg of the silk-worm, and 
the cotton-pod. The buttons, which 
were of brass, were stated to be a 
composition of copper and zinc, which 
were separately and scientifically de- 
scribed, with the reasons assigned, 
(as good as could be given,) for their 
admixture, in the composition of brass. 
Here they also found no want either 
of capacity or of materials for practi- 
cal lessons. A boy, after describing 
copper as possessing’ poisonous quali- 
ties, and stating that cooking utensils, 
as well as money, were made of it, 
was asked what practical lessons he 
could draw from these circumstances, 
replied, that no person should put 
half-pence in his mouth; and that peo- 
ple should take care to keep clean 
pans and kettles. A lady’s parasol 
and a gentleman’s watch were de- 
scribed in the same manner. The 
ivory knob, the brass crampet, the 
bamboo, the whalebone, the silk, 
were no sooner adverted to, than they 
were scientifically described. When 
their attention was called to the seals 
of the gentleman’s watch, they imme- 
diately said, ‘* These are of pure, and 
those of jewellers’ gold,” and describ- 
ed the difference. The steel ring 
was traced to the iron stone in the 
mine, with a description of the mode 
of separating the metal from its combi- 
nations. The processes requisite for 
the preparation of wrought iron from 
the cast iron, and of steel from the 
wrought iron, with the distinguishing 
properties of each of these metals, 
were accurately described, and some 
practical lessons drawn from these 
properties; such as, that a knife ought 
never to be put into the fire, and that 
a razor should be dipped in warm wa- 
ter previous to its being used. Various 
articles were collected from indivi- 
duals in the meeting, and successively 
presented to them, all of which they 
described. India-rubber, cork, sponge, 
pocket combs, &c. A small bodket 
thermometer, with its tube and its 
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mercury, its principles and use, and 
even the Turkey leather on the cover, 
were all fully described. After ex- 
plaining the nature and properties of 
coal-gas, one of the boys stated to the 
meeting, that since the commence- 
ment of this experiment, he had him- 
self attempted, and succeeded in 
making gas-light by means of a to- 
bacco pipe; his method of doing 
which he also described. 


The interesting exhibition here 
closed, and the facts thus stated are 
fully attested by some of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen of Aberdeen, who 
were present, and took part in the 
examination. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, of their genuineness and 
accuracy; and they certainly show, if 
we had no other evidence, that the 
minds of children may be instructed, 
profitably, in religious things, much 
more extensively than seems to have 
been supposed. Sunday-school Teach- 
ers cannot reasonably be required or 
expected to advance so far, at once, 
in the art of teaching, as to produce 
such results as are here stated; but 
they may at least learn from this ex- 
periment, that the minds of the most 
ignorant children, are capable of any 
degree of knowledge, if it is rightly 
communicated; and thus they may be 
induced to inquire, not what their 
classes are capable of learning; but 
what they, themselves, are capable of 
teaching. 

The method practised by Mr. G., 
was noticed in the number of the Ma- 
gazine for December, 1828, and in the 
three first numbers of the present 
year; and we trust the time is not 
distant when a similar system of in- 
struction, adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the schools connected 
with our Society, will be matured, 
and efficiently administered. 


| To this end, our teachers must feel 
more deeply their peculiar obligations 
—efforts must be made to give to the 
great body of them, more enlightened 
and enlarged views of their duty; 
better qualifications; and more of what 
may be called, perhaps, a professional 
character. And they must seek for 
themselves higher degrees of divine 
grace and wisdom, without which, no 
system of teaching will enable them to 
convert a single soul from the error of 
his ways. They must be induced to 
give their minds and hearts more en- 
tirely to the subject of teaching; to 
read whatever may inform, guide, or 
admonish them in their duty; and to 
avail themselves of every help to the 
right understanding and creditable dis- 
charge of it. 

Thus they will be led to see their 
deficiencies and errors; they will 
think for themselves, what is needed 
to make their labours of love more 
profitable; and when they are able to 
judge correctly of the faults and ex- 
cellencies of different modes and sys- 
tems, they will call for, and be pre- 
pared to receive and adopt those 
improvements, which God in his pro- 
vidence may disclose, and crown with 


his signal blessing. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE—SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL IN THOMASTOWN STATE'S 
PRISON, &c. 


A letter from a gentleman in Maine, 
gives us information, that in Bucks- 
port in that state, considerable inte- 
rest has been manifested the past 
year, upon religious subjects. Five 
teachers and fourteen scholars, be- 
longing to one school, have been, in 
the judgment of charity, brought to a 
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saving knowledge of the truth. Our 
correspondent states, that while visit- 
ing the state’s prison at Thomastown, 
he had the pleasure to aid in conduct- 
ing a Sunday-school composed of the 
convicts. They seemed much inte- 
rested, and appeared to be under as 
good regulations, as any similar insti- 
tution he had visited in the United 
States. 


MAYHEW MISSION SCHOOL. 
From a letter to the Corresponding Secretary, 
dated August 31, 1829. 

“Of all the good things seen at 
Mayhew, nothing interested me more 
than the children of the Mission School. 
In both the English and Choctaw lan- 
guages, they sing delightfully. After 
several hours’ conversation with them, 
I think I may safely say, they are as 
well acquainted with the historical 
parts of the Bible, as the majority of 
Sabbath-school children with whom I 
have conversed in any of our cities.’ 


notices, &c. 


(CP We are much indebted to J. M. 
for the review of the “‘Help to the Gos- 
pels,”’ in the present number. 

J. E. of N——, Mass., is informed 
that ‘‘the remarks in the June and 
July numbers of the Magazine, are 
(not) to be understood as withdraw- 
ing the premium offered for several 
books to be written.” 

The notice of Alexander’s Evi- 
dences is necessarily omitted. 

Two important works in prepara- 
tion are noticed on the third page of 
cover. 

Erratum.—Page 279, Sept. No. 
eighteen lines from top, for previous, 
read precious, 








AU XILIARIES, 


Recognised at a stated meeting of the 


oard. 


Richmond, Ky., Sunday-School Association. 
—Thomas A. Clark, Superintendent; Brown 
Comstock, Secretary; Thomas C. Howard, 
Treasurer; Dudley Webster, Librarian; 
Wm. M‘Clanahan, Collector. 

Paint Lick, S. S., Ky.—J. Henderson, Super- 
intendent; A. Reed, Secretary; James 
Reed, Treasurer. 

Evesham Sunday-School, Burlington County, 
N. J.—Jos. Evans, President; Nancy S. 
Evans, Secretary; Simeon Fortiner, Treas. 

Harrisonburg Sunday-School, Va.—Robert Her- 
ron, Secretary. 

Oxford, Ohio, Sunday-School Union. 

Springfield, Clarke Co., Ohio, S. S. Union.— 
Rev. James Frazier, President. 

Springfield, Ky., Sunday-School Society.— 
John Hughes & O. M. Hoagland, Superin- 
tendents ; G. W. Taylor, Treasurer; J. H. 
Cunningham, Secretary. ; 

Manchar Sunday-School Association, Louisiana. 
—Anson Jones, President; Wm. Webb, 
Secretary. 

The Sabbath-School of Montgomery Square, 
Pa—Mr. Samuel Cadwallader, Superin- 
tendent ; Mrs. Frances H. Hoff, Secretary ; 
Mrs. Eliza Mentz, Librarian: Mr. John 
Seltzer, Treasurer. 


MONEYS received by the American Sunday- 


School Union, from August 12th, to Septem- 
ber 12th, inclusive. 


I. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 


Rev. John W. Ellingwood, Bath, 
Maine, by members of his church 
and congregation, 

Rev. Silas Stearns, Bath, Maine, by 
members of his church and congre- 
gation, in part, 

Rev. Alexander A. Campbell, Florence, 
Alab., by ladies of that place, 

Rev. Thomas Davis, Blairsville, Pa., by 
ladies of that place, 

Rev. Job Washburn, Thomaston, Maine, 
by members of his church and con- 
gregation, 

Rev. Peter Nourse, Elisworth, Maine, 
by members of his church and con- 
gregation, 

Rev. Migill Blood, Bucksport, Maine, 
by members of his church and con- 
gregation, 


$30 00 


15 50 
30 00 


30 00 





$20 


Moneys Received. 
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Il. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars and 
upwards. 


W. FE. Whiting, New York, 

Wm. M. Smith, Sharon, Conn., per the 
hands of Rev. G. KR. Livingston, 

John Rankin, New York, 

Charles Treichel, per hands of J. C. 
Pechin, 


#30 00 


30 00 
100 00 


30 00 


Ill. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upwards. 


Geo. W. Coe, Savannah, Geo., 1829, 5 
Joshua Moss, 1829, 3 
Hon. Geo. K. Drake, Burlington, N. J. 1829, 3 
Bela Morgan, Fulton Township, Ohio, do. 3 
Abm. A. Halsey, Cineinnati, Ohio, do. 5 


IV. MISSIONARY FUND. 
Initiatory Subscriptions to constitute 


the following Societies Auxiliary. 
St. Paul's Church, of West Whiteland, 
Chester Co., Pa. +4 
Richmond, Ky., S. S. Association, 
Lancaster, Ky., S. S. 
F.vesham, N. J., S. S. 
Harrisonburg, Va., S. S. 
Oxford, Ohio, S. S. 
Springfield, Clarke Co., Ohio, 
Springfield, Kentucky, S. S. 


VY. DONATIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 
Friends in Flemington, N. J. $1l 62 
Elizabeth Maxwell, do. 3 00 
Members of South Parish, Bath, Maine, 17 00 
Colleetion in Brunswick, do. 9 59 
David Dunlap, do, 5 00 
R. T. Dunlap, do. 2 00 
Friends at Topsham, do, 5 00 
Collection at N. Gloucester, do. 4 00 
” Walnut Hill, do. 50 

“ Freeport, do. 3 22 
Friends in Castine, do. 11 00 
“ Bluehill, do. 5 00 

“ New Castle, do. 2 00 

“4 Belfast, do, 2 50 

“ Frankfort, do. 2 00 

“ Warren, do. 3 00 

“ Sedgewick, do. 2 00 
Wm. M‘Glathry, Frankfort, do. 2 00 
John C. Pechin, in addition to $130, 
befure paid, 10 00 


VI. FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


And from Individuals in payment for 
Books 


Allen Township, Pa., 
Allison, Illin., S. S. 

Bedford, Pa., S. S. 9 75 
Bridgeton, N. J., Depository, 40 28 
Bustleton, Pa., S. S., 1 37 


5 00 
14 00 


| Boston, Mass., per J. Gulliver, 


| Danville, Ky., per J. Huber, 
| Dover, Del, S. S. 


| Frankfort, Ky., S. S. 
| Farmington, Tenn. S. S. 5 00 
| Fredericksburg, Va., Evan. S. S. 9 80 
_ Georgetown, D. C., S. S. 
, Gettysburg, Pa., S. S. 


| Georgia S. S. U., per S. S. Davies, 
| Hampden Co., Mass., S. S. 


| Lancaster, Ky., S. S. 

, Maryland S. S. U. 

| Massachusetts S. S. U. 
| Millwood, Va., per Rt. Rev. W. Mead, 233 53 
| Maine S. S. U. 


, New York Depository, 
| New Haven, Conn., per H. Peck, 
| New Castle Co., Del., S. S. 


| New Haven, Conn., Per J. L. Cross, 
| Natchez, Missis. per J. Burke, 








E75 00 
Burlington Bap. S. S. 2 87 


— ‘ 


Cape May, N. das Ss. S. 7 04 
| Centreville, [lin., § S. 


20 00 
27 78 
10 00 
10 00 
Evesham, N. J., S. S. 1 65 
12 00 


Dayton, Ohio, S. S. 


10 09 
20 00 
418 51 
22 00 
75 00 

8 15 


425 2% 


Genesee, Co., N. Y., S. S. U. 


Hopewell, Pa., S. S. 
Hartford, Conn., per Robinson & Co. 


| Lewistown, Del., S. S. 5 55 


Lincolnton, N. C., S. S. 18 00 
Luzerne Co., Pa., S. S. 1 53 
Long Branch, Va., S. S. 18 30 
Lower Mt. Bethel, Pa., S. S. 270 
Leesburg, Va., per T. Jackson, 28 59 
40 00 
25 00 


2781 50 


200 00 
Milton, N. C., per J. W. Douglass, 4 00 
Mount Vernon, Va., S. S., 913 
1030 00 
150 00 
10 00 
16 00 
257 00 
20 75 
10 00 


New Village, N. J., S. S. 


Oxford and Harmony, N. J., S. S. 


Philadelphia. 


First Bap. Ch., S. S. 

Second African Presb. S. S. 

Ebenezer, Methodist, S. S. 

Third Baptist Ch. S. S. 

Southwark, First Presb. 

Sixth Presb., Fem. S. S. 

Fifth Baptist Ch. S. S. 
Princeton, N. J., S. S. U. 
Portsmouth, N. H., per J. F. Shores, 
Paris, Ky., S. S. 


| Pittsburg, Pa., S. S. U. 
_ Richmond, Va., per Collins & Co. 


“ Ky., S. S. 


| Springfield, Ky., S. S. 
i Trenton, N. Jiy Meth. S. S. 


“ Male S. S. 

“ Female S. S. 

“ Tract Society, 
Upper Freehold, N. J., S. S. 


| Versailles, Ky., S. S. 
| Washington, D. C., per. J. Kennedy, 


“ Co., Ohio, S. S. 


| Waterford, N. Y., per J. House, 
| Sales to individuals and schools, not par- 


ticularised by the purchasers, in the 
city and elsewhere, 





